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Mr. Hull is Pleased 


Secretary of State Hull was “im- 
mensely — last week when the 
House of Representatives voted, 216 
to 168, to let him carry on his tariff 
treaty program for three more years, 
The resolution now goes to the Senate. 

This is Mr. Hull’s pet project. He 
believes that the best way to have 
peace in the world is to encourage 
countries to buy and sell more of each 
other’s goods. You don’t very often see 
storekeepers fighting with their cus- 
tomers. 

Of course trading between countries 
is different from trading in a store. Each 
country is storekeeper and customer at 
ihe same time. fi 

This is where the tariffs come in. 
If the United States, for instance, puts 
high duties on goods coming from 
foreign countries, the foreigners can’t 
sell so much here. This means that they 
won't have the money to buy the things 
we want to sell. Let’s all cut our tariffs, 
Mr. Hull says. Then we can all buy and 
sell more. And the more business we do 
together, the better friends we'll be. 

The trouble with this is that every 
time a tariff is cut somebody is likely 
to. get hurt, even when most of the 
country benefits by it. If the United 
States, for example, persuades Argen- 
tina to reduce its duty on automobiles, 
that helps the American automobile 
business. But the Argentinians are in- 
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terested in selling meat. In return for 
the cut in the automobile tariff they ask 
us to reduce our duty on meat. And 
foreign meat coming into the United 
States may take business away from 
American cattle-raisers. 

Up to 1934 Congress set our tariffs. 
Every time anyone proposed reducing 
them the people wis might be hurt 
set up a howl and wrote letters to their 
Congressmen. Every Congressman 
fought against cuts which might hurt 
voters in his district. Then Congress- 
men traded votes. The result was that 
no tariffs could be reduced. 

The reciprocal trade treaty act 
in 1984 changed this. It allowed’ the 
President and the Secretary of State to 
make tariff bargains with foreign coun- 
tries without consulting Congress. 


Substitute for Strikes 


When people quarrel they are likely 
to say or do things that hurt. This 
makes it hard for them to sit down 
together and quietly discuss their differ- 
ences. But sometimes a friendly, L paar 
third party who isn’t concerned with 
the dispute can get them to talk things 
over calmly. He may not be able to 
make them settle anything, but once 
they've cooled off and stopped shouting 
at each other they can often work out 
their own answer to the problem. 


Senator Wagner of New 
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York believes that this 
“cooling off’ plan will 
work as well in disputes 
between workers and their 
employers as in quarrels 
between individuals. Last 
week he introduced into 
Congress a bill setting up 
a three-man board to me- 
diate labor disputes. 

If an employer and his 
men got into a dispute 
which might lead to a 
strike or lockout, either 
side could appeal to the 
board. Or the board could 
offer its services. It 
couldn’t make either side 
_do anything, but just by 
getting them together it 
might help them to agree. 

A special committee of 
the House of Representa- 
tives was also studying a 
proposal for a new labor 
board this last week. This 
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committee is investigating 
the present National Labor 
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Relations Board. The proposed board 
would take the place of N.L.R.B. 


It would do most of what the N.L.R.B, 
now does and it would alsd act as a 
mediator. It would be much more 
powerful than Senator Wagner's board, 
If the ies to a dispute couldn't 
agree, with the help of the board 
(mediation), and wouldn’t let someone 
else settle the matter for them (arbitra- 
tion), the board would have the power 
to investigate the quarrel for itself. 
Then the board could publish a report, 
saying which side the board thought 
was to blame. This would more or less 
compel the quarreling parties to accept 
mediation or arbitration. Neither one 
would want the public to get the idea 
that it wasn’t being fair. (See, “Wha 

Does It Mean?” p. 33.) ; 


Long Machine Collapses 


The Long family and their henchmen 
have been running the state of Lou- 
isiana since 1928. Their political ma- 
chine collapsed last week when Sam 
Houston Jones won the Democratic 

ei fiomination for gov- 
ernor from Gov- 
ernor Earl K. Long 
in a run-off pri- 
mary election. 
(There had been 
a primary election 
in January but none 
of the five candi- 
dates for governor 
Wide World received a major- 
JONES ity of the votes 
cast. In such cases, the laws of Lou- 
isiana provide for a run-off election 
between the two highest candidates. 
And since Republicans are scarce in 
Louisiana, the victor in the Democratic 
primary is sure of election in Novem- 
ber.) 

The campaign had been a hot one 
and both sides were ready for trouble. 
The Jones p had a “Jackson Bri- 
gade” of ex-soldiers cruising the streets 
of New Orleans to see that there was 
“an honest eléction.” Governor Long 
mobilized the National Guard to pre 
vent “disorder at the polls.” But Be? 
thing was quiet. The Jackson Briga 
found little to do, and the Guardsmen 
spent election day drilling. 

Huey Long, “the Kingfish of Lou- 
isiana,” set up the political machine 
which has just fallen to pieces. The 
New York Times descri it as com- 
bining “the tactics of a foreign 
tatorship with the rapacity of old-time 
Tammany Hall, spiced with the antics 
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of a musical comedy.” The Kingfish 
had the whole state in his pocket. He 
boasted that he bought state legislators 
‘like sacks of potatoes.” 

An assassin’s bullet ended Huey’s 
career in 1985. His followers tried to 
keep things going but they weren't as 
clever as their dead boss. The machine 
showed signs of cracking up. O. K. 
Allen took Huey’s place as governor 
but he died in a few months. Then 
Richard W. Leche was elected. He 
resigned suddenly last June. Huey’s 
brother, Earl Long, took his place. 

Last summer the Federal Government 
began to investigate the methods of 
the Long gang. Since then ten of 
Long’s henchmen have been tried and 
convicted of using the United States 
mails to defraud. Three others com- 
mitted suicide. About 200 minor mem- 
bers of the machine are now waitin 
tial. All this helped bring on the_fin 
collapse. 

Sam Houston Jones is a Louisiana 
farm-boy who worked his way through 
college, served in the army during the 
war, and finally became a lawyer. He 
is 42 years old. This is the first time 
he has ever run for office. He promises 
to end “graft and corruption” in 
Louisiana. 


FOREIGN 


Oil and Armies 


Germany and the Allies were still 
splashing around in Rumanian oil last 
week. The Germans are trying to get 
as much Rumanian oil as they can. The 
British and French are trying to pre- 
vent them from getting it. ilies 
have the upper hand because they can 
tefuse to ao arms to the Rumanian 
government or raw materials to Ru- 
manian factories if Rumania ships too 
much oil to Germany. Also, there is 
a large Allied army in the Near East. 
(Schol. Feb, 26, p. 10). It is close 
enough to Rumania to be a. reminder 
to that country. 

Last week Carol’s government 
gave in to ‘Allied? inetin It agreed 
not to sell any more aviation gasoline 
or oil to the Reich. A German official 
| left at once for Bucharest to oppose this 
action. A-.few days later rwanda 
banned the export of a long list of 
es “n for the national de- 
ease.” These ineluded such products 
4’ iron, steel, copper, wool ph chemi- 
cals, At the same time 200,000 army 








reserves were ordered to report im- 
mediately. .Rumania seemed to see 
trouble ahead. 

There were more signs of unedsiness 
farther south, too. Turkish ne 
warned the le to get ready for a 
“supreme soon. “The Germans 
think they can frighten us into a ‘neu- 
tral’ policy,” one paper said: “what an 
illusion!” Another warned that “Turkey 
will enter the war the day a foreign 
power marches into the Balkans.” 

The Supreme War Council studied 
plans for cooperation with the French 
and British armies in the Near East. 

_ The Russians were apparently active 

in this region. The Russian fleet ended 
winter maneuvers in the Black Sea. 
The Russian oil port of Baku was being 
blacked out at night. Russian soldiers 
were reported to have crossed the bor- 
der by mistake. But Turkey denied that 
they had clashed with Turkish troops. 


Sweden is Alarmed 


Neutral Sweden got a taste of war 
last week. The little Swedish town of 
Pajala, about six miles from the Finnish 
border, was violently bombed by Rus- 
sian planes. At first the Swedes -de- 
clared that the bombing couldn't pos- 
sibly have been an accident, as Moscow 
claimed. Later, however, the Finns 
captured two of the Russian flyers who 
had taken part in the 


vent individual Swedes from volunteer- 
ing to fight. There are already 8,000 
Swedish volunteers in the firing line, 
with more coming every day. English- 
men are also volunteering at the rate of 
500 a day, although none of them has 
reached Finland yet. But the Finns need 
at least 50,000 men, and they need 
them right away. 

Meanwhile the tiring Fians were still 
fighting desperately to hold the Manner- 
heim Line against the incessant pound- 
ing of the Russians. At the end of the 
week the Russians were only a few 
miles from Viborg. This meant that they 
had battered their way deep into the 
Mannerheim Line at its eastern end. 
But there were still strong Finnish de- 
fenses before them. And even if they 
broke through here and took Viborg it 
would give them only a narrow corti- 
dor into Finland. The Finns were still 
holding out along the rest of the Man- 
nerheim Line. And they claimed sev- 
eral Russian defeats on other fronts. 


Flare-Up at Sea 

All was still quiet on the Western 
Front last week, but the relentless never- 
ceasing war at sea flared up again. The 
British destroyer Daring was torpedoed 
and sunk with the loss of all but five of 
her 162 officers and men. This was the 
sixth of Britain’s 179 destroyers to go 
to the bottom since the war began. 

Last week was the most disastrous 
of the war for merchant shipping. In 
seven days twenty ships, totaling 86,077 
tons, were sunk. Fifteen of them were 
neutrals, only five British. At the end 
of the week Germany claimed that in 





bombing. They said that 
they had lost their way, 
and had thought they 
were over a Finnish town. 
The Swedish government 
accepted this explanation. 
But it ordered its army to 
fire at sight on any Rus- 
sian planes seen over 
Swedish territory. 

The bombing made 
good propaganda for the 
Swedish Activists, who 
want to give military aid 
to Finland. They include 
many high officers of the 
Swedish army. The Ac- 
tivists have put a lot of 
pressure on the govern- 
ment, but King Gustav 
and his cabinet are still 
determined to stay neu- 
tral. They are afraid that 
Germany might attack 
them if they got mixed up 
with Russia. 
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The Swedish govern- 
ment’s policy didn’t pre- 
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the first five months of war 496 Allied 
and neutral ships, totaling 1,810,315 
tons had been sunk. This was a good 
deal more than the score kept by the 
New York Times, which showed a total 
of 385 ships, totaling 1,341,024 tons. 
This was compared with 3,856,800 tons 
of shipping sent to the bottom in six 
months of 1917. 

The Altmark controversy continued 
last week. Norway protested again to 
Britain. The British government was 
accused of acting in “open conflict with 
principles which it has itself so often 
proclaimed.” Foreign Minister Halifax, 
ean flatly rejected the Norwegian 
demand for the return of the rescued 
British sailors. 

The small neutrals were all uneasy 
over the Altmark affair. They were 
afraid that such disregard of their neu- 
trality might drag them nearer to war. 


Dictator In Paraguay 

Last week the congress of Paraguay 
resigned in a body. This left President 
José Félix Estigarribia to govern the 
country as a dictator. 

The reason for this change in Para- 
guay’s government goes all the way 
back to the Chaco war between Para- 
guay and Bolivia. This was one of the 
longest and bloodiest struggles since 
the World War. When the fighting 
stopped in 1935 both countries were 
exhausted. Most of their able-bodied 
men had been killed and the people 
were completely miserable. Paraguay 
has never recovered from this war. All 
her troubles since then can be blamed 
on it. 

Paraguay is the poorest and most 
backward country in South America. 
Most of the people are Indians. They 
live on practically nothing. They can't 
read or write. Paraguay has always 
called itself a democracy. Actually it 
has been run by the small group of rich 
land-owners for whom the Indians work. 
The people have been so miserable 
since the war ended that this group 
hasn’t been able to keep things under 
control. 

Senor Estigarribia, who was elected 
in 1939, is Paraguay’s third president 
since 1936. He is young and progres- 
sive, and has been trying hard to make 
a democracy of Paraguay. The fact 
that he has become a dictator doesn’t 
mean that he has any idea of being a 
Hitler or Mussolini’ It’s just that the 
country is in a terrible mess, and there 
didn’t seem to be anything for him to 
do but take charge himself. 

The trouble in Paraguay, as in some 
of the other Latin American countries, 
is that the mass of the people are pov- 
erty-stricken and illiterate Indians. They 
cannot possibly govern themselves. 
There can be no real democracy in 





Paraguay until the standard. of living 
of the people is raised and they are 
oducaneke” 


Primaries are Coming 
The Democrats and Republicans have 

picked the places and dates for their 

national conventions. Most of the presi- 





Science Service 

These celestial quintuplets can he 
seen only once in many lifetimes. The 
five planets were lined up like this dur- 
ing the latter part of February. The 


Hayden Planetarium in New York, 
where this picture was made, reproduced 
the show in the skies. 


dential candidates are out on the road, 
trying to sell themselves to the voters. 
The next act in the big political show 
of 1940 will be the primary elections. 

Those scheduled so far are as fol- 
lows: New Hampshire, March 12; Wis- 
consin, April 2; Illinois, April 9; Ne- 
braska, April 9; Pennsylvania, April 23; 
Massachusetts, April 30; Maryland, 
May 6; California, May 7; South Da- 
kota, May 7; Ohio, May 14; West 
Virginia, May 14; Oregon, May 17; 
New Jersey, May 21. 

These primaries have two purposes. 
The first is to elect delegates to the 
national conventions of the two parties. 
The second is to give the voters a 
chance to show which of the presi- 
dential candidates of their party they 
prefer. This doesn’t necessarily mean 
that the delegates have to support that 
candidate. In only a few states are they 
bound by the preferential vote. In 
some states the laws say that they “may” 
pow themselves to~the candidate 
avored in the primary, but don’t have 
to. In others nothing is said about it 
at all. The delegates can support any 
candidate they please at the convention. 

Preridential ‘primaries were started 
with the idea of giving the voters a 
part in selecting presidential candidates, 





instead _of leaving it all up to the con. 
ventions, which are made tp mostly 
of politicians. Their use spread until 
in 1916 they were held in twenty-four 
states containing almost 70% of the 
country’s population. 

But the primary laws were so dif. 
ferent from each other, and in many 
cases so sketchy, that people soon be- 
gan to realize that they didn’t mean 
very much. When it came to the show- 
down, it was the politicians and not the 
people who picked the candidate. The 
number of primaries began to decline, 
This year there won't be more than 
sixteen of them. And a let of these 
won't mean much, because the most 
important candidates won't even he 
entered in them. Delegates are chosen 
by party conventions in states which 

ave no primaries. 

It’s a good idea to watch the primary 
results. They'll at least show how some 
of the voters feel about the various 
presidential candidates. 


_A Royal Tomb 


A verse in the ninth chapter of the 
First Book of Kings reads like this: 
“For Pharaoh king of Egypt had gone 
up, and taken Gezer, and burnt it with 
fire, and slain the Canaanites that dwelt 
in the city, and given it for a present 
unto his daughter, Solomon's wife.” 

Last week a French archeologist dis- 
covered the tomb of the Egyptian King 
Psousennes I. He is believed to have 
been a member of the same family as 
the Pharaoh referred to in this Bible 
verse. This family ruled Egypt from 
1080 to 940 B. C. This discovery is 
important because little is known about 
this period of Egyptian history. Arche- 
ologists hope to get valuable informa- 
tion from the names and inscriptions 
carved in the tomb. 


Child Ruler of Tibet 


A plump, button-eyed little Chinese 
boy fast week became the ruler of 
1,500,000 people. Six-year-old La-Mu- 
Tan-Chu was enthroned as the fouw- 
teenth Dalai Lama of Tibet. He was 
chosen because he was said to have 
been born at the exact moment at which 
the thirteenth Dalai Lama died. The 
Tibetans believe that the is of the 


dying ruler passed into the body of the 
new-born child. 
The Chinese government claims to 


own Tibet, but for the past few years 
it hasn’t had much influence there. The 
choice of this particular child as Dalai 
Lama was considered a victory for the 
Chinese. The British are also interested 
in Tibet because it is so near India. 
They, too, were pleased with the choice. 
The British agent presented the new 
ruler with a cuckoo-clock and a toy 
automobile. 
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Our “First Line of Defense” 
American Navy Undertakes Record-Breaking 
Expansion Program to Safeguard U. S. Interests 


the United States is at a peace- 

time record. Since 1934 the 
amy, navy and air force have spent 
nearly $10 billion. This amounts to an 
increased yearly cost to each citizen 
of about $15, Naval building plans call 
for the greatest ship-building program 
ever undertaken by a naval power, 
while millions will be spent to give the 
army more modern weapons, and sup- 
ply the air force with several thousand 
new planes, 

Since the navy is America’s “first line 
of defense” in ease of attack, this article 
will deal mainly with plans to strengthen 
this arm of our national defense. The 
navy must go into action immediately 
while the army is mobilizing for action. 
Our warships guard the Atlantic and 
Pacific ocean “roads” to our coasts, 
while the army and air force backs them 
up by paper. naval bases on the 
mainland, in Alaska, Hawaii, the Pa- 
nama Canal Zone, Puerto Rico and 
other bases in the Caribbean Sea, De- 
fense plans call for the construction of 
a “Gibraltar” on the Island of Puerto 
Rico in order to guard the Atlantic 
ocean approaches to our coast. 


Protecting Two Coasts 

Newspaper reports of the European 
War, the Finnish-Russian War, and the 
Sino-Japanese conflict in the Far East 
have convinced American naval officers 
that our “first line of defense” should 
be stren d. Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, Chief of Naval rations, re- 
cently asked the House of Representa- 
tives Naval Affairs Committee to ap- 
prove a new Naval Expansion Bill. This 
Bill, if approved by House and Senate 
Naval Affairs Committees, and passed 
by both houses of Congress, woul have 
“authorized” a 25 per cent increase in 
the navy during the next five years. 
The Admiral warned that if Britain’s 
navy were defeated America would 
have to depend on its own navy to de- 
fend both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. He said “the possibility of an 
attack on our Pacific fleet by a com- 
bination of Japan, Russia, Germany, 
and Italy” should be considered when 
making plans for the future. 

The House Naval Affairs Committee 
tefused to a t all of Admiral Stark’s 
lans. It cut the Naval ion Bill 

m one billion dollars to less than 
$700 million. This Bill now .goes to 
the House members for a vote this 
month. If by the House it 
Will go first to the Senate Naval Affairs 


N ATIONAL, defense spending by 


Committee for study and then to the 
Senate itself for approval or rejection. 


- Secretary of the Navy Charles Edison 


opposed this slash, but some observers 
were quick to point out that the Naval 
Affairs Committee’s action is no victo 
for “economizers.” This. Expansion Bill, 
they explained, would merely “au- 
thorize” the navy to build more ships. 
Until an “appropriation” bill is passed 
by Congress, providing the needed 
money, all “authorized” ships remain 
merely a “paper navy.” As Senator 
Walsh, chairman of the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee, said: “The paper 
navy we already have should be made 
into a real navy before we build an- 
other paper navy.” Other Congressmen 
added that the present billion dollar 
naval program wal keep our shipyards 
busy for the next two years. At present 
the navy is working on 51 warships, 
including six 35,000-ton and two 45,- 
000-ton battleships. 

Because they believe the navy is well 
taken care of for the present, many 
Congressmen are inclined to go slow 
on new “authorizations.” Furthermore, 
Senators from farm states may attempt 
to cut naval spending this year in order 
to use more money for aid to farmers. 
Others hope to cut naval spending to 
avoid sg any new taxes for national 
defense. They don’t like to levy more 
taxes just before an election. (See 
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Problems of Democracy, p. 14.) Other 
critics of a big navy object to the kind 


vf warships naval officers want to build. 


This argument makes necessary a closer 
study of just how our navy does its 
b of protecting America, Here is a 
rief description of the “tools” used by 
the navy: 

Battleships—tThese “floating forts 
form the “core” of the Navy's battle 
fleet, and always fight in cooperation 
with the lighter, faster vessels—cruisers, 
destroyers. No battleship wanders 
aiound alone looking for trouble. She 
travels with the main battle fleet, and 
seeks to win control of the seas during 
a war. Most battleships weigh from 
26,000 to 35,000 tons, and cost between 
$90 and 120 million. America now is 
building two 45,000-ton monsters, and 
Japan is building two of around 43,000 
tons. They carry six to twelve big guns 
—ranging from 12 inches to 16 inches 
in caliber, and hurling shells weighing 
700 to 2,500 pounds as far as 18 miles. 
Thus in a battle a sailor may never see 
the enemy, but may feel him if the 
enemy ships gets the range with a 2,500 
pound shell. A battleship is, a com- 
bination of a floating hotel supplyin 
food and Shelter for several thousan 
men; a floating power plant supplying 
enough electric power and steam for 
a good-sized city; and a “fort” capable 
of hurling death dealing shells at an 
enemy 18 miles away. 


Cruisers—A heavy cruiser weighs 
10,000 tons, carries 8 or 10-inch guns 
hurling 600-pound shells 12 miles. 
Their steam driven turbines send them 
through the water at 83 knots—around 
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Naval bases located along the coasts of the United States, and far out in the Pacific, 
help push our “first line of defense” many thousands of miles away from our shores. 
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36 miles per hour. Thus they can out- 
run a battleship, which usually makes 
fiom 20 to 28 knots. They have high 
speed, hitting power, and fairly good 
protective armour. They do two jobs: 
1. Protect commerce (merchant ships) 
from enemy raiders and destroy enemy 


commerce; 2. Cooperate with the 
battleships and destroyers against an 
enemy fleet. The cruiser is a descendant 
of the fast-sailing frigates developed 
by Britain in the 1700's. Frigates made 
possible America’s sea victories over 
Britain in the War of 1812. The famous 
Constitution was 204 feet long, weighed 
about 2,000 tons, and carried 44 guns 
with a range of only 1,200 yards—quite 
a contrast with the 10,000-ton cruiser 
of today. Light cruisers weigh from 
7,000 to 10,000 tons but carry smaller 
guns than the heavy cruisers. 

Our 10,000-ton heavy cruisers are 
like the British Exeter, which severely 
crippled the German “pocket battleship” 
Admiral Graf Spee before the Spee’s 
heavier 11-inch guns forced her out of 
action. Our 7,000-ton light cruisers 
are like the British Ajax and Achilles, 
which finally drove the Graf Spee into 
Montevideo harbor. To meet the men- 
ace of the “pocket battleship” which 
can out-run a battleship and fire heavier 
shells than heavy cruisers, American 
navy experts hope to build 15,000 or 
20,000-ton cruisers carrying 12-inch 
guns and traveling 30 knots or more an 

our. 


Destroyers—Are 300 feet long, 
weigh only 1,500 to 1,800 tons, but 


inch guns. Next to cruisers, they are 
the most generally useful vessels in the 
fleet. Their main job is to deliver tor- 
pedo attacks against enemy battleships, 


repel attacks by enemy destroyers, and _ 


lay down smoke screens to protect the 
battle fleet from enemy fire. Today, 
British and French destroyers are busy 
hunting down German submarines and 
providing convoys for merchant ships 
in order to ward off submarine attacks. 


Sea-Going “Broncho” 

Lean, crowded, and dangerous, the 
destroyer shares with the “pig boat”— 
submarine—the distinction of being per- 
haps the most uncomfortable craft in 
the naval service. Riding a destroyer, 
while it is ploughing full speed through 
a nome Some ike sticking to the back 
of a bucking broncho. During a test 
run of the new American destroyer 
Hamman, she raced through the water 
at 40 knots, stopped dead in her tracks 
in 58 seconds, and whirled around like 
a racing car. The Hamman’s high-pres- 
sure steam power plant develops enough 
power to lift the 300,000-ton George 
Washington bridge more than 160 feet 
an hour. She has about the same power 
as the old ocean liner Leviathan, a ship 
33 times as large. 

Submarines—Are dangerous ves- 
sels (remember the Squalus), but also 
most useful ones in wartime. During 
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the World War, German submarines 


an nearly starved Britain until destroyer 


convoys were able to cut British mer- 
chant ship losses. An alert destroyer 
or cruiser usually can avoid a submarine 
attack, but the slower battleships never 
venture out alone. Germany's success. 
ful submarine attack on the British 
battleship Royal Oak has renewed this 
argument “Aren’t 35,000-ton ba’ i 
abo boatly to depend on 2 tga 
1,000-ton submarine can sink them?” 
Naval e 
battleships remain the “core” of the 
navy’s battle fleet. 

Auxiliaries—Service on these sup- 
ply ships—the “train”—is not very ex- 
citing, but without these vessels the 
battleships, cruisers, destroyers, sub- 
marines and aircraft carriers would be 
helpless. These storeships, oilers, muni- 
tions ships, repair ships, and hospital 
ships, travel with the battle fleet. Dur- 
ing a war, the navy depends on the 
country’s merchant marine to supply 
necessary ships for the battle fleet's 
“train.” 

Airplane carriers—Their job is to 
e and launch airplanes whith serve 
as the “eyes and ears” of the battle fleet. 
The carrier's broad decks are suitable 
for the take-off and landing of planes. 
She can carry from 20 to 120 planes, 
depending on her size. The USS. 
Saratoga and Lexington are the world's 
largest carriers, each weighing 33,000 
tons and making 34 knots an hour. Car- 
riers usually have 8-inch guns, but 
their main job is to stay out of trouble 
and take care of their airplanes. Battle- 
ships and cruisers also carry two or 
more airplanes to serve as scouts. Ex- 
perts wonder if Germany will succeed 
in breaking Britain’s naval blockade by 
using swarms of bombers, This contest 
may settle the old argument — Are 
bombers a better defense weapon than 
battleships? Aviators insist that bomben 
are superior because they are cheaper 
and can be built more quickly. Thus 
a successful attack on a $100 million 
battleship would be worth it even if 
several $100,000 bombers were lost. 
American naval experts reply that the 
battleship still is the “core” of the fleet 
and the battle fleet is the “back-bone” 
of our “first line of defense.” They add 
that a fleet can remain at d on the 
ocean longer than bombers can remain 
in the air, and battleships are needed 
to give us command of the seas during 
a war. 

How do the “tools” of the U, S. Na 
compare with those used by Britains 
Navy? We rank close to number one 
in total. warships, but many of them 
are out-of-date. We have 15 battleships, 


Here is a diagram showing warship positions when one of the Navy’s battle fleets is Britain 14, Japan 10, France seven, 
cruising at sea. Note protected position ef fleet’s important supply ship “train.” 





(Concluded on page 16) 
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TODAY’S EVENTS in the Light of HISTORY 


Trade Reciprocity between the United States and Other Nations 


E are hearing a t deal, 

now, a oS acipnal 

Trade Agreements. The House 
of Representatives (the Senate will 
probably do. likewise) has voted to ex- 
tend for three more years the power 
granted the President in 1934 to make 
trade agreements with other countries. 
What are these agreements; why were 
they made; what are they supposed to 
acon Some of the individual 
agreements are complicated, but their 
general nature and purpose is simple 


enough. 


Power to Make Bargains 

In the last generation most nations in 
the world — the United States among 
them — raised their tariff walls higher 
and higher. They were developing “eco- 
nomic nationalism.” (See Do 
They Mean,” p. 33.) But this economic 
nationalism had two unfortunate conse- 
quences. In the first place it led to con- 
tracted markets. and a marrower. eco- 
nomic structure; in the second place it 
contributed to war. Now. the, Demo- 
cratic Party in the United States has al- 
ways believed in a low tariff policy. 
When it came into power, in 1933, it 
found a very high tariff, the highest, 
indeed, in our history. Instead of a gen- 
eral lowering of this tariff, President 
Roosevelt and-his Secretary of State, 
Cordell. Hull; decided to use their 
power to lower it for bargaining pur- 
poses. That is, they decided to make 
agreements with other nations ce 
those nations would lower their tari 
when we lowered ours. It was believed 
that this policy would speed up foreign 
trade, create new markets for American 
industry, and make for better under- 
standing between the United States and 
foreign nations. 

Congress accepted the idea, and by 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 au- 
thorized the President to make agree- 
ments with foreign nations lowering 
American tariffs on particular articles 
up to fifty per cent. Under the authority 
of this act Secretary Hull concluded 
reciprocity pacts with. twenty-two na- 
tions, among them Great Britain, 
France, Canada, Cuba, Sweden, Tur- 
key, and Venezuela. 

Actually while some features of this 
policy are new, the general policy dates 
back to the very beginning of American 
history. During the period of Confed- 
eration, an English statesman, Hartley, 
propoaaa ovr Britain- her 
ormer American colonies should agree 
to commercial reciprocity, but the 
posal met with objections both in Eng- 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History 
Columbia University 


land and in the American States. Trade 
agreements were made, however, with 
France, Prussia, the Netherlands and 
Sweden, and later on with Great Britain 
herself, though not with her American 
colonies. The first real soe se 
treaty, however, was that of 1854 wi 

Canada—a treaty which came after four 
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years of negotiation not unattended with 
a liberal di tion of food and 
liquor. The Canadian Treaty lasted only 
twelve years, however, being ended by 
the United States herself in 1866. 


Blaine Gives Movement Life 

The reciprocity movement got a new 
lease on life under James G. Blaine. The 
one real contribution that Blaine ever 
made to American politics was the pol- 
| of Pan-Americanism. As 

State first under President Garfield 
and later under .Harrison, Blaine 
worked heroically for closer relations 


' and better understanding between the 


United States and her neighbors south 
of the Rio Grande. To attain these ends 
he recommended reciprocal reductions 
in tariffs. Ten such reciprocal agree- 
ments were made, The new Democratic 
administration, under President ‘Cleve- 
land, which came into power in 1893 
ended this promising experiment. 

It was the Republicans who revived 
the idea. Speaking at Buffalo, Septem- 


ber 5, 1901, President McKinley told 
his party that “The period of exclusive- 
ness is past. The expansion of our trade 
and commerce is the pressing problem. 
Commercial wars are unprofitable. Rec- 
iprocity treaties are in harmony with 

spirit of the times; measures of re- 
taliation are not.” The next day he was 
shot, and within ten days he was dead; 
the new President, Theodore Roosevelt, 
had no interest in the project so close to 
McKinley’s heart and the whole policy 


was dropped. 


Taft Tries but Fails 

But only temporarily. Ten years later 
the rotund William Howard Taft was 
in office, and eager to chalk up some 
accomplishments for his administration. 
Trade with our neighbor to the North 
was increasing rapidly, and Taft pro- 
posed that the reciprocity arrangement 
(which the United States had ended in 
1866) be revived. After a terrific strug- 
gle he managed to persuade Congress 
to pass the necessary legislation, only 
to have the proposal rejected by the 
Canadians! The reason for Canadian re- 
jection is not hard to find. Canadians 
feared that reciprocity was merely the 
first step toward the annexation of Can- 
ada to the United States, and the Con- 
servative Party in Canada fought the 
proposal on this issue—and won! 


High Tariffs Again 

For the time being reciprocity was 
dead. There were, to be sure, a few 
agreements of a ial character. But 
the Democratic policy, during Woodrow 
Wilson’s administration, was one of 
general tariff reduction rather than spe- 
cial arrangements with individual coun- 
tries. After the Democrats were ousted 
from office, in 1920, the Republicans 
returned to the old high tariff system. 

It is now universally agreed that the 
high tariff system of the 1920's was a 
mistake. It was based on the idea that 
American industry needed protection 
against competition from Europe and 
it made that protection so high that 
Europeans eel not send their prod- 
ucts to us. This meant that Europe 
couldn’t sell what she made and that 
she therefore had no money to bu 
what we made or to pay debts whic 
she owed us. It meant, too, that other 
nations retaliated. When we raised our 


tariffs, they raised theirs. So not only 


did we lose European imports but we 
were unable to sell our own goods 
abroad. ‘Ail of this helped to contribute 
to the American and world-wide col- 
lapse of 1929. 
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The Two Irelands: Ulster and Eire 


Can Prime Minister de Valera Bring the Two Parts 
Together, and Can He Keep Ireland out of War? 


and land at Belfast, you would find 

yourself in a city at war. There 
would be British uniforms in the street, 
recruiting offices would be signing up 
young men for the army, and munitions 
factories woud be working night and 
day, turning out guns and ammunition 
for British soldiers. 

But take a train south. Soon you 
come toa customs station, where you 
cool your heels while your baggage is 
being inspected. The train starts u 
again. But you will see no more Britis 
uniforms and no recruiting offices. The 
people will be working peacefully on 
their farms, tending their cattle and 
pigs. You are still in Ireland, but it is 
no longer Ireland at war. You have 
crossed from Northern Ireland, which 
is.part of Great Britain, to a neutral 
country. For the state of Eire (formerly 
the Irish Free State) is trying to mind 
its own business and stay out of the war 
which the rest of the British Empire is 
waging. 

Old Problem and New 

The fact that Northern Ireland is at 
war and Eire is neutral isn’t the only 
difference between these two parts of 
“John Bull’s Other Island.” The very 
countrysides are different. Eire is most- 
ly lush green fields, dotted with small 
gay cottages, painted yellow, green or 
blue. The buildings in Northern Ireland, 
or Ulster, are more likely to be of drab 
gray or brown stone. see chimneys 
take the place of smiling fields. Eire is 
a land of farms, Ulster a land of fac- 
tories. 

Even the language is different. Ulster 
speaks only English. Eire has two lan- 
guages, English and Gaelic. Patriotic 
Irishmen are trying to bring this ancient 
tongue back into general use. It is com- 
pulsory in Irish schools. You will find 
street signs written in both languages. 
The two sections are divided in religion, 
too. Eire is 95% Catholic. Ulster is 
over 60% Protestant. 

Finally, the people themselves are 
different. The men of Ulster are more 
like the Scotch than the Irish. They are 
often called Scotch-Irish. They are a 
straightforward, rather matter-of-fact 
people, quite different from the imagin- 
ative, volatile Irishman of the south. 

It is this difference between the six 
counties of Ulster and the twenty-six 
of Eire which is at the bottom of the 
Irish problem today. 

There has always been an Irish prob- 
lem, but it isn’t quite the same now 


I’ you were to take a ship to Ireland, 





as it used to be, before 1937. For six 
hundred years the English ruled “all 
of Ireland. And for six hundred years 
the Irish fought for their freedom. 
Sometimes they battled with words over 
the green baize of a conference table. 
Sometimes Irish rebels fought British 
soldiers in the streets of Dublin with 
guns, and with sticks and stones when 
they couldn’t get guns. 

They gained one concession after an- 
other from England. The Easter rebel- 
lion of 1916 and the bloody days of 
1919 to 1921 led to the establishment 
of the Irish Free State. This made Ire- 
lend a dominion like Canada. It was 
still part of the British Empire, but it 
had its own parliament and a consid- 


erable amount of self-government. This 
was when Ulster and Southern Ireland 
came to the parting of the ways. The 
Northern counties remained under the 
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British government. Eamon de Valera, 
now Prime Minister, was the leader of 
the Irish republicans in 1921. He was 
opposed to the settlement that was 
made with England. For ten 
William Cosgrave, who supported the 
Free Svate, headed the government. It 
was not until 1932 that de Valera be- 
came Prime Minister, or “President” 
as the Irish then called it. Cosgrave be- 
came leader of the opposition. 

But still the Irish weren't satisfied, 
At the time of the abdication of King 
Edward VIII in 1936 they took another 
step toward independence. abol- 
ished the office rT Cuan General. 
The Governor General was the rep- 
resentative of the King in Ireland. By 
removing him they told the King of 
England in effect et he was no longer 
the ruler of Ireland. This was only 
where domestic affairs were concerned. 
They were still willing to have the King 
act for them in their dealings with other 
countries. 

The final step was taken later that 
same year. Ireland adopted a new con- 
stitution. This did away with the Irish 


Christian Seience Monitet 


Here is Ireland in all its variety: shipyards and factories in industrial Ulster, potatoes 


and pigs in agricultural Eire; historie old castles and literary shrines everywhere 
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These two pictures show how the two Irelands feel about Eng- 
lish Kings. At left, in Dublin (Eire) is statue of King George 


Free State. In its place they set up the 
state of Eire, “a sovereign, independent, 
democratic state,” with its own Presi- 
dent, Prime Minister and army. The 
King wasn’t even mentioned in the new 
constitution, But everybody assumed 
that he would continue to represent 
Ireland in foreign affairs. At least, the 
constitution didn’t give that job to any- 
one else. Ireland was now what some- 
one has called an “honorary member of 
the British Commonwealth.” It was 
ractically an independent country. 

Mit coalalil that paren the Trish had 


gained what they'd been fighting for so 


long. But there was one fly in the oint- 
ment, That was the fact that Northern 
Ireland still belonged to England in- 
stead of being part of Eire. The Irish 
of the south were determined not only 
that Ireland was to be free, but that 
the whole island was to be united in 
one country.” 


Why Two Irelands? - 

They argue that Ireland is incomplete 
% long as one of its corners is lopped 
of, They point out, too, that there is 
4 minority of southern Irishmen in 
Ulster. The Sudeten Irish, some of them 
call them, remembering the Germans 
who lived in what used to be Czecho- 
Slovakia. These Catholic Irish are mis- 
teated and discriminated against b 
the government of Northern ndlaid 
they claim. They’ call Viscount Craiga- 
von’s Ulster government a dictatorship, 
md say that both Catholic and Protes- 
tant Irish would be better off in the re- 
public of Eire. 

Another Irish argument is that. Ulster 
would be more p ous if it was 
pined with the rest of Ireland. The two 
parts belong together economically, 
Northern Ireland makes the, facto: 
goods that southern Irish farmers need. 
Eire raises the crops and herds that 
Ulster has to have for food and clothing. 
There are customs barriers between 


eens > ae 
Wide World 


them now. These cut Ulster off from its 
natural market to the south. The result 
is that Ulster is poor, and needs financial 
help from England. 

Mr. de Valera and other Irishmen 


‘claim that if the people of Ulster had 


a free choice they would unite with 
Eire. What does Ulster think of this? 
The government is absolutely opposed. 
When the new Irish constitution was 
adopted Prime Minister Lord Craigavon 
said: “All loyalists in Ireland will deep- 
ly deplore the affront to His Majesty 
involved in that constitution. Ulster 
will, I am confident, . . . proclaim that 
whatever changes be enacted in the 
south, she for her part, will remain 
faithful to Great Britain and the Em- 
pire.” 

As for the people of Ulster, they are 
divided. Most Protestant Irish are a 
little afraid of putting themselves under 
the control of the Catholic majority. 
But even if Viscount Craigavon is not 
a dictator, he is sometimes a rather high- 
handed ruler. Some Ulster Protestants, 
especially working men, think that they 
might do better in Eire. And of course 
most Ulster Catholics would like to 
make the change, 

So the people of Eire are trying to 
persuade their northern ‘neighbors that 
they ought to join them. And they are 
trying to persuade England to let them 
do so, Unfortunately they aren’t all sat- 
isfied with ion. Some of them are 
determined to bring the northern coun- 
ties into Eire even if they have to use 
force. 

I. R. A. Bombs 

The most active element among this 
group is the Irish Republican Army. 
There aren't very many of these I. R. A. 
men. But they are all fanatics, willin 
to do anything to gain their ends, an 
ready to take any risks, They are ex- 

lied from England when are 
ai there. They have been outlawed 





Wide World 


Il, bombed in 1937. Right, Belfast (Ulster) is decorated to 
honor King George VI and the Queen on their recent trip. 


in Eire, for the de Valera government 
doesn’t approve of their methods. 

There’s an old Irish proverb which 
says that “England’s difficulty is Ire- 
land’s opportunity.” The I. R. A. fol- 
lows this principle. Last summer, when 
England was getting ready to go to 
war, they began bombing British 
bridges and mit stations. In one 
explosion a number of innocent people 
were killed. Two young Irishmen, mem- 
bers of the I. R. A., were convicted of 
this crime. A few weeks ago they were 
hanged at Birmingham. 

All Ireland got very much excited 
about the executions. Even the people 
who don’t approve of bombings and 
killings protested. The young men were 
innocent, their friends said. England 
was making martyrs of them, more 
moderate Irishmen thought. It would 
have been wiser just to keep them in 

rison. Would this affair end with the 
‘angings, Englishmen and Irishmen 
alike wondered. Was this the end or the 
beginning of new “troubles” in Ireland? 
They remembered the last war. Irish- 
men boast that they kept fifty-one Brit- 
ish battalions, six cavalry regiments and 
60,000 assorted English police busy in 
Ireland, when they were badly needed 
in France. 

Most people who know Ireland don’t 
think that this situation will arise again. 
All Ireland wants is to be neutral. Per- 
haps it’s not strange that the Irish feel 
this way. No country wants to go to 
war unless it thinks that it is in danger. 
The British dominions went in when 
England did because most of their peo- 
ple are English. They felt that an at- 
tack on England was an attack on them- 
selves. Remember that there was real 
opposition to the war in the two places 
in the British Empire where there are 
strong non-English elements. The In- 
dians objected to being dragged in with- 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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WHO’S WHO in the NEWS © 


CHINESE “TARGET” 

Few life insurance companies would 
risk writing a policy on the life of Wang 
Ching-wei, ho is slated to head the 

: 5 new bc pemnsiees: 
trolled Central 
China government. 
Since 1938, when 
he deserted Gener- 
al Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Govern- 
ment, Wang has 
been a target for 





lowers of Chiang. 

The Japanese 
hope that Wang’s new Central Govern- 
ment will weaken China’s resistance 
and force Chiang to make peace. And 
since he is the only important Chinese 
leader who has accepted their support, 
the Japanese are anxious to see that 
Wang survives. His home in Shanghai 
is guarded by an elaborate system of 
alarms, searchlights, and_ electrified 
barbed wire entanglements. 

Wang is a handsome man and an ex- 
cellent orator. He is 54, but looks about 
30. Educated in Japan, Wang joined 
the Chinese revolutionaries led by 
China’s “George Washington”—Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen. He remained Dr. Sun’s right- 
hand man until his death. For the next 
15 years or so Wang alternately coop- 
erated with, or fought against, General 
Chiang Kai-shek. While Premier of the 
Chinese Government in 1935, Wang 
was seriously wounded by a gunman, 
probably acting on orders from leaders 
who thought Wang was too pro-Japa- 
nese. z 

Despite evidence of Wang’s pro-Ja 
anese leanings, Chiang kept him in the 
Government until December, 1938, 
when he suddenly fled to French Indo- 
China. Here, some Chinese gunmen 
caught up with him, but again he sur- 
vived serious wounds and returned to 
Shanghai. 


WANG 


anti-Japanese fol-* 





AN “IFFY” CANDIDATE 

Any discussions of Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull’s chances for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination brings up 
what President Roosevelt calls an “iffy 

uestion. “If” Roosevelt doesn’t seek a 

ird-term Hull’s chances for the nomi- 
nation are good. 
Many conservative 
Democrats, who 
gag at the Roose- 
velt New Deal, 
would accept Hull. 
Republicans point 
out that Hull has 
stayed clear of 
most New Deal 
domestic (home) 
squabbles, and for 
this reason would be a hard man to 
beat. Many New Dealers, who don’t 
like candidates favored by the conserva- 
tives, still approve Hull’s record as 
Secretary of State, and particularly 
praise his handling of the reciprocal 
trade agreements program. 

“If” Hull gets Congress to renew the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 
1934, in the face of bitter Republican 
opposition, his Presidential stock should 
boom some more. When the lanky Ten- 
nesseean went to Congress in 1907 he 
determined to specialize in tax legisla- 
tion and tariffs. The Income Tax Act of 
1913 is largely his handiwork. And he 
believes tariff wall reduction is the path 
to world prosperity. 

Hull’s rule of action in a war torn 
world is based on this statement: “We 
must avoid quarrels that are none of 
our making, but we must also avoid 
the appearance of running away from 
a fight.” Hull’s greatest successes have 
been gained in carrying the Adminis- 
tration’s “good neighbor” policy to na- 
tions in Latin America. Now 69, Hull 
is said to “prefer a seven-page pamphlet 
on tariff statistics to a seven-course for- 
mal dinner.” 


PLAYS WAITING GAME 


Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan next 
to Thomas E. Dewey as a contender for 
the Republican Presidential inaticin 
this summer. But political observers, 
who have watched the Michigan Sen- 
ator in action, believe he has an inside 
track to the nomination. While De 
and Taft have been making 
speeches, and shaking hands, Senator 
Vandenberg has played a waiting game. 
He expects his 12 
years of rience 
in nati affairs 
to count heavily in 
his favor when con- 
vention delegates 
begin voting for the 
man who can poll 
the most votes in 
gs November. 
- “ong Senator Vanden- 
hewseateetcar berg believes the 
New Deal had some good ideas, but 
ruined them all by blunders. Having a 
flair for phrases, he puts it this way: “It 
(the New Deal) is an indigestible mix- 





a 





ture of forward-looking aspirations and | 


backward-looking errors.” 

After leaving law school at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan because his health 
could not stand the strain of study and 
working his way through college, Van- 
denberg became a oub r er on the 
Grand Rapids Herald. In 1906 he was 
put in charge of the paper. Until his 
appointment to fill a vacancy in the U. 
S. Senate, Vandenberg wrote editorials, 
two books about his hero—Alexander 
Hamilton—and dabbled in Michigan 
politics. In 1934 Senator Vandenberg 
was among the few Republicans to 
survive the 1934 Democratic landslide, 
and he has remained a prominent party 
leader ever since. 

ite a heavy scliedule of work 
th Sante and Mrs. Vandenberg _ 
‘ticipate in Washington's social life. 
Every morning, however, he usually is 
up by seven, and walks the five miles 
to his office, except when it rains. 


—— 





1. The following lines-are a study in 
comparisons between Ulster and Eire. If 
the line is descriptive of Ulster, mark it U. 
Otherwise, mark it E. Look up your facts 
on pages 8, 9, and 16. 


Northeast corner. ...; Larger. ...; Pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic. 1.43 Pie 
dominantly Scotch-Irish. ...; Belfast is 


the chief city.. .; Dublin is the chief 
city... .; Livestock....; Factories. ...; 


BRelligerent....; Neutral....; Yellow, 
green or blue cottages. ..; Brownstone 
houses....; Chimneys....; Meadows 

; Free republic. ...; Colonial do- 


minion; More than half Protestant... . 
2. It has been said that you can prove 


crmenrerwairs 


‘ Social Studies Quiz 


anything by statistics, but our figures on 
taxation are not designed to prove anything. 
They are elementary facts, which a citizen 
needs to know as well as he knows the 
alphabet. Fill in the missing numbers. 
The citizen earning $20 a week 
$.... in hidden bain i 
.£..% Of the low income group do 
not realize they pay taxes. 
Our taxing agencies collect $.... bil- 
lion a year. 
....% Of all taxes are collected 
through “hidden” levies, 
This country has ...... local taxing 
units, 


Less than .... in every 140 people 
in this country pay an income tax. 


8. Mark the following statements about 
our navy. T for True or F for Fal8e. 


A battleship costs about $100 million. 

A bombing plane costs about $100 
thousand. 

An airplane cannot damage or sink # 
battleship. 

A destroyer is the most comfortable 
ship afloat. 

A battleship can throw a shell 18 
miles. 

Naval experts believe that battleships 
are the “core” of the fleet. 
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BEHIND 


THE 


HEADLINES 


CAN THE OTHER OSLO STATES 


STAY OUT OF WAR? 


By Ryllis and Omar Goslin 
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edge of Europe,-that have come 

to be known as the Oslo group, 
have found themselves in a dangerous 
situation ever since war started in Au- 
gust, 1939. Taking its name from an 
economic conference held at Oslo in 
1930, the group includes Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and the Duchy of Lux- 
emburg. All of them, except Belgium 
remained neutral’ during the World 
War, and all of them have been ex- 


size of Btrope, that have come 


tremely anxious to avoid war during . 


the present conflict. But Russia’s at- 
tack on “imand has raised sharply the 
question whether the others can main- 
tain their neutrality. 

Both because of their geographic po- 
sition and their economic resources, 
they are strategically important to all 
the belligerents. Germany needs food- 


’ stuffs from them as well as Swedish 


iron ore. The Scandinavian and the 
Low countries are in a position to pro- 
vide a trade route for overseas goods 


SASS A A 


bound to Germany, On the other hand, 
the Allies in their attempt to blockade 
Germany are anxious to prevent the 
shipment of essential vappies through 
these neutral ports. The predicament 
‘of the Oslo states is further complicated 
by the fact that they are not self-suf- 
ficient economically, either individually 
or as a group. They usually sell half 
of their g to the nations at war 
and in turn buy from them 40 per cent 
of their supplies. This is one of the 
thief reasons why they are insisting 
upon their rights as. neutrals. 

Finally, it is feared that as the Allies 
tighten their blockade, Germany will 

me desperately anxious to, win the 
war before supplies give out and ma 
decide to e a sudden attack by 
way of Holland or Belgium. 

Thus as the war seems to be closing 
h on all the Oslo states their fate hangs 
in the balance. Foreseeing this situation, 
these small countries have taken rep 
to try to guard their neutrality and 
fend themselves. They have become 
More and more convinced since 1936 


that they will be able to maintain their 
independence only if they are them- 
selves able to discourage any possible 
invader, Let’s examine the defense 
policy of each one in turn, 


‘ 


Luxemburg 

This tiny eeoeesy is smaller both 
in area and population than the state 
of Rhode Island. It is making.an effort 
to remain independent by refusing ab- 
solutely to take sides. 


Belgium 

Back in 1936, Belgium asked to be 
released from her military agreement 
with France,and adopted a policy in 
line with that of the other Oslo states— 
a neutrality free from alliances. 

_At the same time, Belgium has se- 
cured promises from both the Allies 
and Germany. Britain and France have 
agreed to aid Belgium if she has to re- 
sist an attempted violation of her ter- 
a Germany has Lewsey that it 

ill respect the inviolability of Belgian 
territory unless Belgium takes action 
against her. 

The Belgians haye also adopted a 
new defense policy providing for com- 
pletely independent defenses. These 
include doubling the term of military 
service and increased appropriations 
for arms and fortifications. Because of 
the new German and French defense 
lines it is less likely that Belgium will 
be used as a military corridor, Never- 
theless new Belgian forts have been 
built, old ones reconstructed, and work 
speeded up on the Albert Canal which 
extends 70 miles along Belgium’s in- 
dustrial area. 


The Netherlands. 

The Dutch realize that Holland is 
now more likely to be the military cor- 
ridor between the belligerents than 
Belgium. They depend, as always, on 
the flooding of their dikes to stop in- 
vading troops. Along the eastern and 
southern frontiers where the land is too 
high io be flooded, concrete casements 
have been built. Bridges over all canals 
and streams have been mined and trees 
dynamited so that they could be blown 
up and vere could be blocked. 

Their p d also on efficient 
manpower. ore the draft has been 
increased from 19,500 to 32,000 men 


and the length of military service has 
been extended. Today they could put 
300,000 men at the front. 


Scandinavian Neutrality 

All of these northern countries adopt- 
ed a uniform policy of strict neutrality 
in May, 1938, The new rules make no 
effort to distinguish between aggressors 
and victims of aggression. All of them 
are determined to avoid commitments 
to any country or group of countries. 
At the same time these peaceful nations, 
which have long advocated disarma- 
ment, have made a radical change in 
their defense policies. 


Denmark 

In January, 1939 the Danish Con- 
tes resolved to provide “a military 
orce which will permit it to satisfy the 
obligations of a neutral state on land 
and sea.” Denmark now has an army 
of from 100,000 to 150,000 men to de- 
fend its narrow 42-mile land frontier, 
and its waters have been mined to pre- 


vent access by sea. However, the coun- 
try is extremely vulnerable from the 
air. 
Norway 

Norway, because of its mountains 
and rocky coast, is easy to defend. It 
has a well-equipped navy with many 
minelayers and minesweepers. The Nor- 
wegians are determined to protect their 
neutrality without getting involved in 
military operations, and to prevent the 
warring nations from making any il- 
legal use of Norwegian waters. 


Sweden 

Sweden has completely reorganized 
and modernized its military and naval 
forces, and provided seven new air 
squadrons. Defense appropriations will 
amount to more than $200,000,000 for 
a population of 6,300,000, less than that 
of New York City. 

Sweden was well equipped to pro- 
vide all of its own ebulins needs, ex- 

t airplanes, since its armament in- 
dustry is one of the best in ny 
wartime strength of the Swedis 
is now 600,000. 


. The 
army 











THE OSLO STATES 


IN THE 


THEATRE OF WAR 


Here is the raw material for a Map Study of the 
Oslo States. The letters and figures, large and small 
capitals and lower-case letters, all represent some- 
thing to be located or identified. And that’s where 
you come in. You'll find all the instructions on the 


Opposite page. 
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Finland 

Finland’s ability to resist Russia was 
due largely to a new defense policy 
adopted in 1934. At that time its de- 
fenses were organized on a territorial 
rather than a divisional basis, as in most 
countries. That is, each soldier was as- 
signed to that part of the country he 
knew best. 

This new arrangement saved time 
and was strengthened by highly mobile 
covering troops and volunteer Civic 
Guards in each country. Thus, with 
men trained to fight in the cold, thickly 
wooded lake areas, the Finnish army 


counted on being able to worry its foe 
with guerilla tactics. The chief weak- 
ness of Finland’s defense was in the air 
but air attacks cannot be wholly effec- 
tive in a country where 83 per cent of 
the population live in rural sections. 
Military Cooperation 

With Russia hammering away on 
Finland’s defenses, the question of mili- 
tary cooperation between the Scandi- 
navian countries becomes more than 

ressing. For three years these nations 

ve followed allel defense policies 
but have a no definite commit- 
ments regarding mutual aid. 


All together, these three states have 
about one million trained men, 400 
to 600 fighting planes, 14 coast de- 
fense ships or battleships, 35 sub- 
marines and almost 150 small naval 
vessels... United they are “potentially 
powerful”; individually they are “stra- 
tegically and tactically weak”. 


The source for this article is * 
report of the Foreign Policy Association 
entitled The Oslo States and the Ew 
ropean War, by A. Randle Elliott, pul 
lished January 15, 1940. . 
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“A quick glance at the map opposite 
wil show Seu at ound ar Gare 
group are in “the middle” in the two 
wars now being waged in Europe. We 
see at fr ype re are all Sealy 

wers. i ips must conti 
th the lanes of oak They are neigh- 
bors of the warring powers and their 
economic and political life is bound up 
with the fate of the belligerents. 

Locate the lettered and numbered 
areas and study the significance of these 
factors in the future of Europe’s war. 
Begin by identifying each of the Oslo 
states and their capitals: 
A Norway A 
B Sweden B 
C Finland Cc 
D Denmark . D 
E Netherlands E 
F Belgium F Brussels 
¢ Luxemburg G Luxemburg 
Identify the following navigable rivers: 

a Rhine b Weser 
c Elbe d Oder e Vistula 


In Finland 

1. PETSAMO —A. strategie Arctic 
port in ice-free waters. Russia has de- 
manded control because she has seen 
her trade with Finland dwindle, where 
before the World War she a - 
virtual monopoly, while British inter- 
ests have gained concessions for ex- 
ploiting Finland’s mineral wealth and 
developing the port of Petsamo. 

2. KARELIAN ISTHMUS-—The sub- 
ject of controversy since the Treaty of 
Dorpat whic’ restored peace between 
Russia and Finland in 1920. 

3. ALAND ISLANDS—Both Sweden 
and Finland claimed these islands in 
1920-21. The League of Nations Coun- 
cil decided they Should belong to Fin- 
land and be permanently neutralized. 
Then in 1988 the two countries dis- 
cussed joint defense measures and 
agreed on final plans on January 7, 
1939, but the proposal was withdrawn 
the following June because of Soviet 
opposition. After the attack on Finland 
by Russia, the Aland plan was revived. 
Sweden cooperated by mining all waters 


on its side of the island. ar 
with Finnish measures, comp 
closed the Gulf of Bothnia to Soviet 


warships, 


Pm: Sweden = Norway lead 
e world im exports of forest products, 
possessing 56 per cent of the total re- - 
source; of Europe, excluding Russia. 
They export 40 per cent of Europe's 
lumber, 64 per its paper, 85 per 
cent of its cellulose, 96 per cent of its 
wood pulp. In wartime, 


. wood is 
important for the making of closes 
themicals, rayon and staple a 


Oslo 
Stockholm 
Helsinki 


e Hague 


witek bce theese 


4. THE GULF OF BOTHNIA— 
Main route for iron ore from Sweden 
to Germany. 

5. HANKO—The Finnish port de- 
manded by Russia as naval base. Fin- 
land’s refusal led to a breakdown of 
negotiations with Moscow and fighting 

an. 
Norway and Sweden 

6. NARVIK—An ice-free port, from 
which Swedish iron is shipped to Eng- 
land. 

7. KIRUNA — Where Swedish iron 
mines are located. Russian military oper- 


ations have come dangero lose to 
the Norwegian border an 
the Swedish iron-ore region. 


threaten 


Norway leads Europe in the output 
of its fisheries and is likely to rt 
chief source of supply for both Ger- 
many and Great Britain. The Nether- 
lands, Denmark, and Sweden are also 
leading exporters of fish. 


8. SCHLESWIG — After the World 
War Germany ceded to Denmark 45 
per cent of this Duchy—1,550 square 
miles with a population of 167,000. 
Some people in Germany have con- 
tinued to demand restoration and the 
area may become the cause of friction. 

9. CONTROL OF THE BALTIC— 
At this point Denmark controls access 
to the Baltic Sea. If she allowed British 

hips to enter and extend their 
blockade they could cut off Germany’s 
supplies -from Sweden, Finland and 
cay 4 Russia. This would, however, 

a signal for German occupation of 
Denmark. 


10, 11. EUPEN AND MALMEDY 
—Rich mineral areas belonging to Ger- 
many but ceded to Belgium after the 
World War. Most of the people of these 
districts are German—a possible excuse 
for German occupation. 


Netherlands — 

12, 13. ROTTERDAM AND AM- 
STERDAM—Excellent sea and air ports. 
If occupied by Germany, would pro- 
vide the most direct air route to Eng- 
land. 

14. VENLOO—A border clash oc- 
curred here on November 9, 1939. 
The Baltic States 

f, £, f, £, £, £, £—New Russian bases 

‘by negotiation with Estonia, 


5 —Canals and rivers 
g. g & g g g- e 
trade and communi- 


Germany. 








The tiny Duchy of Luxemburg ex- 
tends across the northern tip of Lor- 
raine’s rich iron deposits. Its production 
of iron ore is 75 per cent as large as 
pe he and its production of pig 
iron and steel is almost 65 per cent as 
large:as the great Belgian output. So 
the Grand Duchy is an important source 
of supply for Germany. 


ALTERNATIVES 

How long can the Oslo states who 
are still at peace continue to remain 
neutral? A number of factors will help 
to answer that question. One of these 
is psychological. The war of nerves, 
which ended in actual warfare for much 
of Europe in September, is still a war 
of nerves for these northern states. 
Many of their people are be: om Be 
wonder, as did the people of England 
and France, how long they can stand 
the strain and whether war would seem 
preferable. 

If they fight, whom will they join? 
The Oslo states see many disadvantages 
in allying themselves with either side. 
The British blockade has aroused bitter 
resentment since it has interfered with 
the vital trade of these small commercial 
nations. On the other hand, they resent 
even more German mines and torpe- 
does. They also remember the fate of 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 
Having seen Germany’s failure to carry 
out her guarantees to Finland, they 
wonder whether Hitler has promised 
Stalin a free hand in Scandinavia. 

Above all, these small nations prize 
their independence. They will fight, if 
necessary, to agai that. And if they 
must enter the war, they will choose 
that side which seems likely to assure 
their independence when the war is 
over. Therefore, they would probably 
choose to join the Allies. 

Will they succeed in their efforts to 
secure peace? Because of their desire 
to avoid war and their distaste for en- 
tering the conflict on either side, the 
Oslo states are still hoping that there 
may yet be a chance of persuading the 
Sicllideeents to negotiate a peace. The 
offer of King Leopold and Queen Wil- 
helmina to act as mediators is still open. 

It was because of their desire for a 
lasting peace that they gave up their 
traditional policy of "cially and 
joined the League of Nations. They 
would undoubtedly try this again if 
they saw the possibility of a League 
that was genuinely interested in achiev- 
ing European reconstruction. 

Meantime they are uniquely fitted to 
be the peace-makers. They are still free 
from the hatreds and prejudices created 
by war and “their policy of rigid im- 
Ie has won for them the confi- 

good will of all belligerents.” 
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GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENSHIP 





DEMOCRACY 


ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 





HE cartoon at right pictures the 

sad situation members of Congress 

find themselves in when voters 

prepare to cast their ballots at election 
time. 

When Congress provides needed ser- 
vices, and other favors, to the American 
people, it is looked upon as “Little Red 
Riding-Hood’s kind Grandmother.” But 
when Congress talks about collecting 
heavier taxes to pay for these services, 
many taxpayers look upon it as the “big, 
bad wolf.” Naturally, Congress pre- 
fers to remain a “kind Grandmother” 
to voters on election day. 


“Painless” Taxation 

As explained in Problem of Demo- 
cracy number 20, (Schol., Feb. 26, p. 
14.) taxpayers want taxes kept low, 
while individual citizens demand more 
and better services from the govern- 
ment. Since 1929 the Federal govern- 
ment has spent billions helping state 
and local governments care for the job- 
less and needy. Today, people expect 
government protection, grants for home- 
town post offices and other public build- 
ings, and so on. And Congressmen get 
these things for the voters in order to 
hold their jobs in Washington. At the 
same time, they hesitate to make the 
people pay the -full bill for these ser- 
vices. So they levy many “hidden 
taxes.” These taxes include Federal 
levies on tires, radios, toilet goods, tele- 
phone service, theatre tickets, etc., plus 
state and city sales taxes on goods 
bought at stores. Recent figures show 
that of the more than $14 billion col- 
lected in taxes, 56 per cent were “hid- 
den levies.” 

A 1939 poll by the American In- 


Photos by Ewing Galloway 





stitute of Public Opinion showed that 
60 per cent of the low-income group of 
voters—those receiving $20 a week or 
more—are firmly convinced that they 
don’t pay taxes. The fact is, however, 
that these people earning $20 pay more 
than $100 a year in “hidden taxes.” 
Congress certainly has . succeeded in 
making many taxes very painless, but 
has it solved the problem of raising 
enough money to pay for all govern- 
ment services? No. Since 1932 the 
Federal government has regularly spent 
more than it collected in taxes. It has 
made up this deficit—the difference be- 
tween income and outgo—by borrowing 
billions. Today, the national debt is 
nearing the debt limit of $45 billions, 
which is set by public law. What now? 

Most people believe that the Federal 
budget should be balanced either by 
cutting outgo—spending—or by increas- 
ing income through higher taxation. 
People who believe the Government 
should slash outgo argue that further 
spending will over-burden taxpayers 
and slow down the business recovery 
needed to eniploy the 10 million job- 
less. Others argue that Government 
costs will remain high because more 
Federal money is needed for unemploy- 
ment relief, national defense, farm aid, 
social security, conservation, and the 
like. And Fortune. magazine pointed 
out in last week’s Problem of Demo- 
cracy, that any great slash in govern- 


Mr. Well-to-Do Citizen (lower left) pre- 
pares his income tax return and looks 
none too happy about it. In contrast, 


the cash register (lower right) stands 


for the thousands of daily purchases 
on which the Federal, state, and local 
governments collect “hidden taxes.” 
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Brown in N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Little Red Riding-Hood—1940 


ment — must be made among 

the 175,000 local taxing units. But, 

at least, all parties to this dispute agree 

that the Federal government needs 

more revenue to balance its budget and 
ay for needed services. How? 

“The so-called middle-income brac- 
kets—those families let us say, who get 
incomes of $2,500 to $50,000 . . . seem 
to be specially favored by our tax col- 
lectors,” writes Richard L. Strout in the 
Christian Science Monitor. “The very 
rich are being ‘soaked,’ the poor are be- 
ing ‘chiseled, the middle-income group 
is escaping relatively lightly.” Ameri- 
can income taxes on the wealthy are 
now the highest in the world. A mil- 
lionaire pays $79 out of every $100 of 
his income to the Federal government, 
plus several dollars more if he lives in 
a state having an income tax. Critics 
ask: “Why should a wealthy man risk 
more money in a business venture if 
he has to pay most of his earnings to 
the government? This drastic taxation 
of the wealthy chases money into 
hiding and slows down business re- 
covery.” Although contending that the 
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$8,400, 
N. Y. Times 
Record of Federal Income and Outgo. 


rich should pay a high tax because of 
the privileges they enjoy, former Repre- 
sentative David J. Lewis declares: 

“I am not one of those who. . . believe 
we can rely on skyscraping rates on the 
skyscraping incomes to pay all government 
costs . . » Look, if you will, at the skyline 
of New York. See its skyscrapers jut out, 
100 stories, 75, 50 stories . .. But New 
York is not a 100-story city . . . nor even 
a 10-story town . . . If its budget makers 
had to rely on even skyscraping rates on 
its skyscrapers for revenue, the schools 
would close, its firemen would drop their 


hose, and the police resign. A skyscraper’ 


budget will not suffice .. We cannot rely 
on it alone . .. And why should we? The 
very rich are not the only debtors to society 
... The middle classes are also debtors and 
grossly delinquent debtors, too. I know how 
the $5,000 man feels about it . .. I know he 
says to himself, unless he is a very thought- 
ful man, ‘I earned this $5,000 by my own 
efforts . . . It is mine—all mine.’ The 
trouble with him is he forgets his big, 
silent partner—civilization, to whose aid 
he truly owes it nearly all—without whose 
cooperation, if indeed he had survived at 
all in the forest struggle, he would go hun- 





GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENSHIP 





WHAT KIND OF TAXES? 


Shall Taxes Based on a Person’s “‘Ability to Pay’? Be 
Substituted for the Scores of “‘Hidden Taxes”? on Goods? 


gry for his breakfast until he had caught 
an unwilling fish or a fearsome rabbit.” 

Let us recall, right here, Essential 
of Democracy number 10, (Schol., Nov. 
20, 1939, pp. 16-S, 17-S.) 


THE WORTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

“Democracy respects the rights and 
personality of the individual citizen. “The 
state is made for man, not man for the 
state. But the individual has definite 
responsibilities toward the society which 
protects him.” 


Three out of 140 

How heavily is the middle class 
taxed? Well, suppose our population 
were divided by a million and reduced 
to a village of about 140 people. Less 
than three of them would pay any in- 
come tax. This happens because income 
tax exemptions are high. A single per- 
son earning $1,000 pays no tax. A 
married person earning $2,500 pays no 
tax. In addition, a married person gets 
a $400 exemption for each child under 
18. (See Schol., Feb. 26, What Does 
it Mean, p. 16.) This means that a 
married man with two children would 
have to earn about $3,600 a year before 
he paid an income tax. Furthermore, 
the tax would begin at only four per 
cent. In Britain a married man earning 
only $900 yearly pays a tax of 3744 
per cent! Only in the “soak the rich” 
high income brackets does the Ameri- 
can tax get higher than the British. 


The average middle class family (lower 
left) pays no income tax unless its in- 
come is around $3,600, and may own 
no taxable real estate. The farm family 
(lower right) may pay no income tax, 
but usually pays a local property tax, and 
“hidden taxes” also hit it much harder. 


Even before the war forced a boost in 
rates—Britain’s income tax began at 25 
per cent on a $900 income. 


“Soaking” the Poor 

Now we come to the low-paid wage 
earner who thinks he pays no taxes. 
“They never know they pay them—they 
merely know the cost of living is high,” 
remarks R. L. Strout. 

Congress hesitates to tax the middle 
class more heavily for fear of what 
“Little Red Riding-Hood—1940 Style” 
may do at voting time. Most critics as 
well as supporters of Government spend- 
ing want the middle class taxed more 
heavily—but for opposite reasons. Those 
who oppose increased Federal spending 
believe a good stiff income tax bill on 
March 15th of each year will convince 
more voters that they “do pay taxes.” 
Thus more voters will demand a cut in 
government costs in order to lower the 
yearly tax bill. While those who favor 
Government spending believe that 
higher income taxes are fairer than 
“hidden levies” on goods and services. 
The income tax, with rates that rise on 
higher incomes, is called “progressive” 
—meaning that well-to-do people pay 
more than the poor. But sales taxes, 
and other “hidden levies,” are called 
“regressive” because they hit the poor 
harder. This happens because poor 
people spend a larger share of their 
incomes in stores than do the wealthy. 
In many states the sales taxes on store 
purchases apply even to food, which is 
a large item in a poor man’s budget. 

Many tax experts believe sales taxes 
and Federal levies on radios, tires, toilet 
goods, etc., should be abolished in favor 
of income taxes levied on each person 
according to his ability to pay. 











SOCIAL STUDIES HELPS 





First Line of Defense 
(Concluded from page 6) — 


Germany six, and Italy four. We have 
five aircraft carriers to Britain’s six, 18 
heavy cruisers to her 15, but only 17 
light cruisers to Britain’s 49. Our build- 
ing program and Britain’s war losses 
may give us top rank among world 
naval powers during 1940. American 
officers explain, however, that 238 of 
our warships are “over age” and must 
be replaced soon. At present, we trail 
all naval powers but Germany in up-to- 
date destroyers, and all 15 of our battle- 
ships will reach the age limit of 26 years 
in 1949. In addition to the eight battle- 
ships now being built, some big navy 
supporters want to construct 52,000 or 
65,000-ton “super-battleships” and build 
a “two ocean” navy to protect both 
coasts. British experts have warned, 
however, that “super-battleships” would 
cost more than they were worth. 


A “Two Ocean Navy?” 

“Keep out of war” groups are sus- 
picious of any “big navy” program. 
They say that battleships and heavy 
cruisers are “offensive weapons” used 
to launch attacks away from home 
waters. They believe we won't need 
many of them if we “mind our own 
business.” And they reject the idea 
that we should build more battleships 
just in case Britain’s navy is humbled. 
They don’t believe Britain will be licked, 
and argue that when the war ends no 
nation will be able to pick a fight with 


us for several years. Naval experts 
contend, however, that the “best defense 
is an attack.” They believe our battle 
fleet should be strong enough to drive 
the enemy fleet off the seas and keep 
it from sending airplanes to bomb our 
cities. They don’t believe we should 
sit at home and wait for an attack. 
The New York Times disputes the 
need for a “two ocean navy” on the 
ground that no known combination of 
nations is strong enough to come over 
here and invade this country. The 
Times thinks that the cost and risk of 
such an expedition would make it out 
of the question. Many writers on de- 
fense problems favor the following plan 
to defend America: 1. Establish air 
and naval bases on the islands of Alaska, 
and defend a triangular line from Alaska 
to Hawaii and the Panama Canal. 2. 
Admit that the Philippines cannot be 
defended and withdraw Pacific defenses 
to Hawaii. (Japan is too far from 
Hawaii—5,000 miles—to menace it, and 
we are too far from the Philippines to 
defend them. Efforts to start the con- 
struction of a naval base on Guam Is- 
land have been blocked twice on the 
plea that such a move would antagonize 
Japan.) 3. Cruisers, destroyers, and air- 
planes based at our “Gibraltar” in 
Puerto Rico can protect the Atlantic 
coast and the Panama Canal. This 
= may prove to be wrong but, at 
east, Congress and our naval and army 
heads should examine it, and the whole 
problem of national defense before em- 
-arking on further spending programs. 








Social Studies Signposts 


PUBLIC HOUSING 

Newest publication on the subject of 
housing will be published next Saturday: 
The Homes the Public Builds, by Edith 
Elmer Wood and Elizabeth Ogg, a Public 
Affairs pamphlet about the homes that are 
being built by government agencies, and 
it sells for a dime. 


CHAIN STORES 


In cooperation with the Institute for 
Consumer Education, the Public Affairs 
Committee has also published a pamphlet 
on Chain Stores Pro and Con, by Helen 
Stephens. This one really reaches the 
core of this problem. 


PLATFORMS 

The forthcoming election for the Presi- 
dency has already caused politicians to 
warm up their programs for 1941 legisla- 
tion. You can obtain a statement of the 
Republican program from your local county 
committee, as it was outlined recently by 
Dr. Glenn Frank. Your best index of the 
Democratic program is the performance 
of the past eight years. For purposes of 
comparison, you can also obtain copies of 
legislative programs published by the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1734 


N_ st., N.W., Washington; the National 
League of Women Voters, 726 Jackson 
Place, Washington; the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 14 West 49 St. 


-New York; The U. S. Chamber of Com- 


merce, 1615 H St., N.W., Washington; 
the National Bar Association, 615 F St., 
N.W., Washington; the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 9th and Massachusetts, 
N.W., Washington; or the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, 1106 Connécticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


LIBERTIES 


The American Civil Liberties Union, $1 


Union Square, New York, has published 
a slatted bibliography of books and pam- 
phlets dealing with democratic rights in 
America. 


JOBS 

If you want to know what to expect 
when you start looking for work, read 
“Where Youth Find Work” in the February 
number of Vocational Trend. It says, 
“Figures tell the sad story that almost 
every young person must start to work 
down in the hard, dull, routine jobs, with 
low pay and many discouragements.” 
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The Two Irelands 


(Concluded from page 9) 

out their consent. The Dutch in South 
Africa almost succeeded in keeping that 
dominion out of war. The Irish are just 
as different from the English as the 
Hindus of India or the South African 
Boers. They'll fight for Ireland at the 
drop of a hat, but they don’t see why 
they should be made to fight for Eng- 
land. Thousands of them do, of course 
—the first British officer to be decorated 
in this war had an Irish name—but they 
do it as volunteers. They don’t want 
to be forced into it. 

Of course Ireland may not be able 
to stay neutral. She’s so close to Eng- 
land, and they do so much business to- 
gether that she may be dragged into 
the war whether she wants to or not. 


Neutrality, Irish Style 

This doesn’t mean that the Irish 
want the Germans to win. They see the 
war as a struggle between the great 
powers which doesn’t concern them. 
But they know that Ireland couldn't 
protect herself if the British navy were 
beaten. And they've seen what the 
Germans do to little countries which 
can’t take care of themselves. So they 
hope the British and French win. Their 
idea seems to be that “the divil you 
know is better than the divil you don’t 
know.” 

In other words, Ireland may not be in 
this war, but the Irish as a whole are 
much more friendly toward England 
than they were during the last war. 


Ireland Needs Britain 

You can see this change in Prime 
Minister de Valera, who is the most 
important leader of Ireland. He was a 
rebel against England in 1916. It was 
only because he had an American 
mother that he wasn’t shot by the Brit- 
ish. He used to work with the I. R. A. 
for independence. Now he’s satisfied 
with what he’s got. He knows that 
Ireland can’t cut loose from England 
entirely. She needs British markets to 
buy her meat and butter. Mr. de Valera 
has been trying to make Ireland self- 
sufficient by building little factories in 
the green fields of Eire and by using as 
many of her crops as possible at home. 
But she still has to sell a lot of them to 
England if she’s to get along. Most 
Irishmen seem to feel the way Mr. de 
Valera does about it. 


— 





Key to Social Studies Quiz 
1. U, E, E, U, U, E, E, U, U, EB 
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2. $100; 66%; $14; 56%; 175,000: $. 
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Maud Was a Glamour Girl 


An Excerpt from the Best-selling Diary W ritten 
by a Seventeen Year Old Girl Fifty Years Ago 


HEN Maud Rittenhouse was your 
W age in the 1880’s she kept a diary 

in purple ink, in which she told 
all. And she had a lot to tell. Maud was 
popular and pert and clever. She was also 
a dreadful little flirt. The wonder of it is 
that what with ali the excitement of doings 
at school, parties, river-boat excursions, 
serenades, picnics, buggy-rides, and a string 
of beaux as long as your arm, she ever 
found any time to write a word down 
about it all. But she did—she filled six 
Journals containing over 100,000 words 
each, between the years 1881 and 1895; 
stopped only when she finally got married 
at the age of 30. Recently those Journals 
have been edited by the author’s son-in- 
law Richard Lee Strout (who is Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Christian Science 
Monitor) and published by Macmillan un- 
der the title Maud. 

Maud lived at Cairo, Illinois—the town 
which Charles Dickens called “a grave 
uncheered by any gleam of promise.” But 
Maud loved it. She loved sailing up and 
down Main Street when the sipe-water to 
which Mr. Dickens objected so dismally 
flooded Cairo each spring; she loved her 
school (in spite of all the work she had to 
make up after an illness kept her out three 
months); she loved her family and her 
friends and her life. But most of all she 
loved teasing and tormenting and reform- 
ing her many beaux. (The beaux must 
have loved it too, for she was certainly the 
belle of the town.) Of them all Elmer 
turned out to be the most persistent and 
the most puttylike in Maud’s hands. In the 
excerpt reprinted here, which appears early 
in the book, Elmer is just beginning to be 
appreciated by Maud. But there were al- 
~ plenty of others, notably young Wil- 
iamson (whom Maud abbreviates into 
WmSn.). And if you think that she’s a lit- 
tle hard on WmSn in the following epi- 
sodes, remember that he was the villain 
who had sent her a package containing 126 
carefully selected toads! 

In his preface Mr. Strout says “of their 
(the Journals’) appearance now in print— 
half a century later—Maud is a pleased 
observer.”: We think that Maud might also 
be a pleased observer of how little things 
have changed since the 1880’s. The Mis- 
sissippi still floods in the spring; exams 
still come around and students still object 
to them; girls still wonder if they’re pretty; 
they still flirt; they still put the boys 
through their paces. And boys still fall in 
love with them. And some girls still write 
in their diaries “I hate boys!” 


Thursday, Feb. 2, 1882 

_ The six o'clock whistles are just blow- 

ing and a great golden moon is coming 

up in the west and though I know that 

the day has not run ahead of the cal- 

endar it has seemed a year long to me. 
Every nerve in my body was strained 


Edited and Arranged by 
Richard Lee Strout 


to meet those awful final examinations 
in Rhetoric, History and Geometry. 
Rhetoric and History I did not so much 
fear, as I had made up lots in them, but 
in Geometry I must get over that 
twelve weeks lost in some way. 

Tuesday we took Rhetoric, and al- 
though I think I passed a first rate ex- 
amination in it I had to strain so (some- 
thing unusual) to squeeze out the re- 
quired “Matches,” which formed the 
10th topic in the examination that I 
grew alarmed at the condition of my 
brain. Next day came History and I 
studied morning, noon and night on it 
and not very unreasonably expected to 
—~ well in my pet study. Well, the 
rst 6 topics (our .morning’s work), I 
got over beautifully, and in the after- 
noon the first question on the board 
was “Name four principal battles in the 
War of the Spanish Succession.” 

I couldn’t believe my eyes! for though 
I had carefully studied that war I 
couldn’t remember having heard of any 
four noted battles. So I told em so on 
my paper but wrote what I did know 
about the war of the Spanish Succession 
hoping that might help me a little. Next 

uestion “Great Intellectual Names of 
the 17th century” I got down; and then 
came the question, 

“Name three principal battles of Na- 
poieon’s Italian campaign under the 
Directory.” 
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Now that in the history had been in 
the fine print and Miss Ford has told 
us not to learn them as we need not go 
so much into detail—and then to put 
them on, and be taken off 10 for not 
knowing them. 

Eva, Edith and so forth were as mad 
as even I about the two questions, for 
the battles in the War of S. S. our book 
did not even tell us were battles, only 
said in two lines, “The French were 
driven by General . . . in headlong 
flight from Ramilly, Blenheim... &... 
(don't remember the other two). And 
then to take off 10 for not knowing 
those two lines ! ! 

Well, the class asked lief to go to the 
Greenroom. Miss P. said, “Yes, for five 
minutes till time for your examination 
in Geometry.” 

And we “struck” on the spot, and in 
the Greenroom declared we would not 
take another examination that day. 

In five minutes Miss P. came to the 
door to call us, and surprised to find the 
class hysterical asked, “What’s the mat- 
ter?” No answer but sobs. 

When we all controlled our feelings 
enough to speak, all Miss Pattison heard 
were exclamations of, “It was horrid, 
unfair! Won't we be proud strutting 
around town saying, ‘I ye 75, or I 
passed 80!’ and won't folks think we are 
a brilliant class.” “We're going to duck 
Miss Ford in the sipe-water for letting 
Professor Bigley ibe. out an examina- 
tion, and not telling him that our book 
didn’t pay any attention to the things 
for which our standings were to be 
lowered 20 degrees!” 

All this time the sobbing went on by 
fits and starts. So she retired, and soon 
returned saying Prof. Bigley would sub- 
stitute questions for those two. So the 


When the Mississippi overflowed its banks, Cairo was flooded, and the young people 
all ‘went boat riding on the sipe water. “Verily, we are a modern Venice,” Maud said. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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dear substituted two decent questions. 

Well Edith came down with me 
after school to take tea as she had to go 
to a rehearsal at Temperance Hall. We 
studied tiil supper time. Soon as Edith 
left I went to my room to cram. I stud- 
ied bravely till 10:30 and then crawled 
into bed beside Milly (who was here 
for the night). At two o'clock I got up 
—my fire was about out and I was mis- 
erably cold. After cutting up the: shelf 
of my easel (with my penknife) for 
shavings and trying in vain to make a 
fire, I put on my cloak, a shawl, and a 
blanket around my feet, and sat down 
to study. 

At four o'clock, nearly stiff, I crawled 
into bed and rattled off definitions a 
while longer, then when the roosters 
were crowing and the girls beginning 
to bang things around upstairs dressing, 
I sat up again for fear of going to sleep. 
Raced to school and paced the recita- 
tion floor repeating demonstration after 
demonstration. 

By noon I was absolutely sick and we 
had yet two more questions for the 
afternoon. At 2:30, nearer dead than 
alive, I answered the last question, flew 
home and went to bed. 


Saturday, March 4, 1882. 

I can scarcely express to you the love- 
ly time we had last night. The moon 
full, the water just rippling lightly, the 
skiff large and light. There was a barge 
of musicians floating, too, and the clear 
notes of the guitar and cithern rang 
dreamily over the water, and the sing- 
ing was very sweet. It was delicious 
floating off under the locust-trees, past 
the new white church with its tall spire 
reflected in the water. 

Verily, we are a modern Venice. 

Came home about 9:30 and _ last 
thing I heard on the road to dreamland 
was the splashing of oars into the 7th 
street lake and Will on the “dock” whis- 
tling for them (some of the boys were 
on the lake) to come for him. People 
have to be ferried back and forth over 
our streets. 


Sunday, March 5, 1882. 

I give you extracts from a note re- 
ceived from Jim C. this morning. 

“As you have taken that interest in 
me, that no girl ever did, I am going to 
try and be worthy of your kindness. 
Smoking I will stop. . . . In the few 
short calls I have made on you, I cannot 
fail to see how different would have 
been my past life, and how much bet- 
ter it would have been had I enjoyed 
your friendship and had your advice. 
That it has bettered me now I know, 
and hope I may call you always my 
friend, and be worthy to be called 
yours. 

Sometimes I feel that God is better 
to me than I deserve. To think that the 


4 

a eee all 
Maud says: “I’m nineteen, rather ugly 
and cute for my size, and I have more 
fun than any other girl in Cairo.” 


few uneloquent words spoken to Jim 
should have done what they have. I am 
so happy these days. I have a sweet 
home, a darling Mama and Papa, an 
honest girl friend and almost every- 
thing I could desire. I feel so jolly, in- 
dependent, and on such jovial good 
terms with the world in general and 
myself in particular. 

I'm ugly enough for all reasonable in- 
tents and purposes but still it doesn’t 
make me shudder or feel envious of 
prettier girls. I feel right quick and 
bright comparatively, and once in a long 
time can say something that tickles my 
own fancy. It’s natural for me to be 
affected. I always want to affect a 

retty phrase if I hear one, or a pretty 
little turn of the head or lift of the eye- 
brows. I hadn’t been with Lizzie two 
weeks till I was aping her boyish stride 
and throwing my head back in laugh- 
ing, and frowning as she did. Miss Ford 
hadn’t taken me over 10 pages of Men- 
tal Philosophy before I was holding my 
mouth in a prism and prune, and lifting 
my eyebrows with an absent smile as 
she does. Miss Krinbill hadn’t bowed 
at me 6 times before I bowed back .at 
her, her own bow. 

Carrie Prindle said she didn’t think 
me pretty when she first saw me (this 
not to me, but to Eva) but the more she 
looked the prettier I grew till she had 
to sit in school and watch me lots. I 
was “so cute.” (That doesn’t spoil me. 
It only makes me feel good to have any- 
body think me not ugly.) 

Alice Henderson said I was “a sharp 
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little rat” to beat all of the class but 
one, after missing 12 weeks. 

Edith last night actually put her arms 
around me and confided in me. 

Then came Jim’s note—the last touch! 

However came I to be such a fool 
as to tell you all this? Will you try to 
take it as ‘tis given and not as it 
sounds; for it isn’t vanity I don’t believe, 
it’s only such unbounded joy to think 
that people love me some. It’s an awful 
feeling—to feel so ugly you feel like 
you're abusing people to look at them. 

Well I must go to Sunday-School, 
and pray that if there is any mixture of 
vanity in my joy, that the good Father 
will take it out of me. 


Monday, March 6, 1882. 

An unpleasant piece of news today, 
Edith with an air of great mystery this 
morning said she had something par- 
ticular to say to me. She had me take 
dinner with her, and then gave me some 
information and advice. Eugene had re- 
quested her to talk to me it seems, and 
about WmSn. He has been making a 
“confidante” of — boldly and 
openly declaring to him, his absorbing 
love for me. Eugene says he is perfectly 
frantic, raving, and discussed the mat- 
ter pro and con with great energy. 

I exclaimed impatiently, “Oh! Why 
need a boy make a fool of himself. I 
thought Will had got over that non- 
sense months ago. Now he’s spoiled it 
all. Whatever shall I do?” 

“Stop going with him, give him the 
‘cut direct,’” from Edith. “You really 
must Maud. WmSn is different from 
most boys; he’s queer, and harder to 
deal with. He’s terribly cut up and all 
that.” 

I can’t go to him and say “Willy I 
don’t love you, it’s all nonsense this 
way of acting,” for he’s never asked for 
any information on the subject, or 
asked me to love him, nor does he do 
any of the said “acting” while with me. 

I'm a terribly poor hand at “cutting” 
people unless I'm mad at them, and Will 
is so incessantly good-natured and jolly, 
I can’t get mad at him. Now isn't it a 
nice mess ! ! 

And here I was having such pleasant 
times with him, never dreaming but 
what I'd ai iast found a boy who could 
be satisfied with “friend” and requires 
not “sweetheart.” 

In order to “cut him” (for I just can- 
not pass hin unobserved on the street 
or anything like that) I'll have to stay 
at home like a nun, from all places 
I shall be apt to meet him; and 
play the old game ot “dodge” on the 
streets to keep out of his way. Its no 
easy matter to dodge in a place where 
only 1/20 of the city is earth and the 
rest water. 

I remain home from Temperance 
Meeting tonight, where he is sure to 
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be. Met him this eve flying up the 
street so’s to walk down with me and 
talk Temperance. So I took the oppo- 
site side and flew by him, swallowing 
meekly his reproachful look. Poor fel- 
low! but then he needn’t have made 
such a ninny of himself. 

Sipe water rising. Our yard full (first 
time known). Walks floating every- 
where. 


Sunday, March 19, 1882. 


Edith spent the night with me last 
night and such a night as it was. When 
time to prepare for bed came, Edith 
began to lecture me—such a lecture I 
never heard from her. It was about El- 
mer, Will and the other sex in general. 
Elmer had called upon her Thursday 
night and left her in such a state of 
abject woe that she cried. She says he 
has been perfectly miserable since the 
scare (the time I crushed his new-born 
happiness) and looked like he had been 
sick a long time. He talked of nothing 
but me for two or three solid hours. 
She scolded me horribly and at first I 
laughed and bantered her generally, but 
she kept it up pitilessly till I began to 
wilt perceptibly. She said I must give 
up either Will or Elmer. “But,” I asked, 
“why will giving up Will affect Elmer?” 
“If you don’t love Elmer, cultivate Will 
and maybe you'll fall in love with him.” 
At this absurdity I laughed outright. 
“The idea of my falling in love with 
Will!” 

“Maud, you haven’t any heart at all, 
youre the worst specimen I ever saw— 
youre a—a——” 

“Flirt, and done with it, why don’t 
you say,” I exclaimed impatiently. 
“Well, what shall I do about it?” 

“Give Elmer up.” 

“I did give him up once and he won't 
take ‘no’ for an answer. But I will,” I 
began with energy, “I'll never go near 
him or let him come near me, if it will 
do any good. I don’t want to harm him. 
I'l do anything to cure him.” 


She seemed taken aback by my 
eagerness. “Well I don’t know what to 
do with you Maud, you are incorri- 
gible.” 

Finally I went to sleep, but woke up 
before daylight with the same dull rest- 
less pain at my heart. What could I do? 
If only Will and Elmer had acted like 
tational human beings, and not fallen 
in love with me. There were all my 
lovely skiff rides on Lake Edwards to 
be given up. If I only could love Elmer! 
Then I thought of the pleasant eve- 
uings we had .spent by the cheery 
grate-fire reading Joan, with now and 
then a little sympathetic squeeze of a 
stray finger, over some touching point. 

I couldn’t stay in bed but jumped w 
and rocked in restless excitement. I felt 

something must be done, but what? 


To give him up and with him all our 
pleasant evenings made me heart-sick. 
Without another thought I snatched my 
writing desk (the pretty desk he had 
iven me) and wrote him a short note, 
airly dashed it off, to say we must posi- 
tively meet no more. My eyes were so 
blinded with tears I scarcely could see; 
shivering with cold in my bare feet and 
gown I crept to bed and there cried 
despairingly till the rising-bell rang. 
Without allowing myself to think again 
of it I dispatched Fred with the note— 
hateful note to separate me from my 
good boy. Oh! I feel utterly miserable. 
Actually haven’t told Mama. Dread 
— her that -he’ll neither be here 
tonight or any other night. 

Harry Robbins took me boat-riding 
all over the lake, which owing to last 
night’s storm has so increased that there 
is water communication from the Hal- 
liday House to the “break” at 34th 
street, which is the entire length of the 
town. 

I think I ought to be put in a nun- 
nery. I'll try to be content with my em- 
broidery, my school, and my painting. 
Oh dear, oh dear, I like boy friends, 
not boy lovers. 


Tuesday, March 21, 1882. 


Bless that darling Elmer’s heart. In 
spite of my note he came over Sunday 
night and we had a long talk. Oh! He's 
pretty far gone. Actually called my ear 
a “little pink shell.” Said I was not to 
worry over him or have any more cries, 
that Edith was mistaken in calling me 
coquette, as I'd certainly given him no 
cause to hope. And he called me all the 
pet names in the vocabulary and 
stroked my hair when I tumbled it up 
in my abject woe. I never came so near 
loving him as I did Sunday —_ and 
he seemed inexpressibly happy. 
Wouldn't it be a joke if I should fall in 
love with him yet? 

Went to school yesterday noon in 
the Isabella. Sweet boat, Will rowed, of 
course and came near getting upset! 








Wednesday, March 22, 1882. 


Will came up after school to take us 
sunning in the Isabella. Alice Hender- 
son and I went. Will got a couple of 
light oars made on purpose and I’m 
learning beautifully. We can pull to- 
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gether right decently. Breakers dashed 
clear over houses — one story — out in 
water. 


Sunday, March 26, 1882. 


Yesterday afternoon I had my front 
hair in a paper (for the first time in an 
age) a piece of tulle around my head, 
an apron on, glycerine on my lips and 
was comfortably seated in an easy chair 
before the grate fire ready to finish that 
autumn plaque I’m painting Mama, 
when WmSn came in. I dropped my 
paint-brushes, threw off the apron, 
—— the glycerine off my lips, and 
sailed downstairs. 

He came to know if I would go boat 
riding in the Isabella. At Fourteenth 
street took the boat and pulled to 20th. 
The water was gloriously rough, the. 
wind high, and the waves dashing over 
the side of the boat. Whenever Will 
rested the oars we rode up and down 
on the waves as lightly as though the 
boat were a feather. Frank Metcalf and 
some others passed us, and Frank 
struck up the pretty air, “Merrily, mer- 
rily goes the bark, Before the gale she 
bounds.” 

At half past five we came home. At 
8 Will came and we pranced down to 
the Halliday. The reception was a very 
pleasant affair. Will and I beat Mama 
and Papa home. It was moonlight and 
romance—quite a mixture. 

But oh! I was consumed with hidden 
laughter at Will. However the subject 
came up I know not, but he proudly 
declared he never had been on his knees 
to one of the fair sex and never would 
be. (That was all he knew about it.) 
I told him he might kneel at once or 
consider himself unforgiven for his 
wretched teasing of the afternoon. 

He hated to io it, awfully. Guess he 
knew what a goose he’d look. But do 
you know, in less than five minutes he 
was down on his knees, and he looked 
so impossibly ridiculous that I blessed 
the darkness of the porch for covering 
my truant smiles. 

We are having two weeks’ vacations 
beginning at 3:30 Friday afternoon. Oh, 
how many things I’m to do. 


Tuesday, March 28, 1882. 

Spent afternoon and took tea with 
Eva yesterday and spent night with 
Edith. Lovely time at Edith’s and nearly 
cried myself to death at Eva's. Eva says 
she believes I’m made of water. I wish 
I lived in a sweet Utopia all alone with 
only pretty things, books, music and 
water, birds, flowers, pencils and per- 
fumes. 


I hate boys !!11 


Reprinted from Maud, edited and ar- 
ranged for publication by Richard Lee 
Strout. By permission of The Macmillan 
Company, publishers. 
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Do You Get the Point? 


It’s Easy to Read for Main Ideas with a Little Practice 


‘¢"F T is better to be dead sure at 
crossings than to be sure dead.” 
Did you get the point? 
“In the parlor there were three 
She, the parlor lamp, and he. 
Two is company, no doubt, 
So the parlor lamp went out.” 


Did you get the point? 

“Toscaninis hold on the imagina- 
tion of a world-wide public is not 
difficult to explain, nor is his ability 
to inspire fabulous stories. He pro- 
vides the material which goes into 
the making of public idols. His 
phenomenal musical gifts inevitably 
inspire wonder and awe; his memory, 
which has absorbed the entire sym- 
phonic repertoire and the bulk of 
operatic literature; his phenomenal 
ear, which can pierce through the 
mazes of orchestral sound and pluck 
from it a wrong note; his marvelous 
ability to make an orchestra play, 
and singers sing, as no other con- 
ductor of recent memory has suc- 
ceeded in doing.” 

Did you get the point of this para- 
graph? 


Good Paragraphs Have Points 

Every well-written paragraph has 
a point. The point of a paragraph 
is somewhat like the kernel of a nut, 
the headline of a newspaper story, 
the chief figure or motif in a picture, 
or the main melody in a song. It 


stands out in your mind and is the , 


part you remember best. Illustra- 
tions and explanations in the body 
of the paragraph serve to make the 
point clearer and more real. 


Some paragraphs, however, are 
hard nuts to crack. Their main point 
may not be clearly stated. It may 
be almost buried under an avalanche 
of words. It may have to fight its 
way to your attention through a 
crowd of competing ideas. Never- 


theless, the good reader finds it. 


Readers use many methods of get- 
ting the point of a paragraph. The 
most common method is to find the 
topic sentence. In a_ well-written 
paragraph the topic sentence con- 
tains the main idea and is usually 
the first or second sentence. You 


By Ruth Strang 


Our Reading Expert for this week, 
the author of “Do You Get the Point?” 
is Miss Ruth Strang, member of the 
faculty at Teachers College of Columbia 
University. At the November meeting of 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish we heard her speak on “The Im- 
provement of Reading of the Average 
and Superior Student,” and we decided 
that we'd like you to benefit by her ex- 
perience in the fascinating field of 
Reading. 

This is the second of the series of spe- 
cial articles on Reading which will ap- 
pear in Scholastic this spring semester. 
The first, “How’s Your R.Q.?” by Carol 
Hovious (Feb. 19 issue) pointed out the 
importance of reading in all our lives. 
This article “Do You Get the Point?” 
on Reading for Main Ideas, will be fol- 
lowed by another on “Reading for De- 
tails,” in an early issue. 


























. . ry 
singers sing.” 


“His ability to make .. . 


are wise, therefore, to fix the topic 
sentence in mind. Then you can 
quickly see what the rest of the para- 
graph adds to that main idea. Often 
the last sentence of the paragraph 





gives a parting emphasis to the point 
of the paragraph. If it does, it gives 
you a check on your first judgment. 
You can be almost sure that you 
have the point of the paragraph if 
you find it repeated in the last sen- 
tence. 

But sometimes the point is not 
clearly stated in the opening sen- 
tences of the paragraph. Then you 
have to do some clever detective 
work. You ask yourself: “Of all the 
ideas in this paragraph, which is 
the most important and which ties 
up most closely with the main ideas 
of the paragraphs that have gone 
before?” 

Sometimes the author gives you 
clues that help you to do better 
detective work. If he repeats an im- 
portant word several times, the 
chances are that the word is part of 
the main idea. The following quota- 
tion about Toscanini illustrates the 
use of repetition in emphasizing the 
key word of a paragraph. 

“But it is not his genius alone that 
has encircled his head in glamour. 
His personality is such as to excite 
the imagination of the masses. His 
reticence and impenetrable aloof- 
ness has spread about him an in- 
triguing cloak of mystery. His voia- 
tile personality—his volcanic temper 
and, at other moments, his almost 
angelic serenity—injects a dramatic 
note into everything he says and 
does. His personality charges the 
atmosphere in which he appears, 
acting almost hypnotically on both 
the audience and the musicians who 
perform under his baton.” 

What is the key word in this para- 
graph which is repeated three times? 
You will note that the first sentence 
makes a transition from the preced- 
ing paragraph and that the second 
sentence is the topic sentence. The 
key word, personality, appears in the 
topic sentence. The following sen- 
tences describe in some detail the 
aspects of his personality which “ex- 
cite the imagination of the masses. 
The last sentence emphasizes i 
other words the effect of his mag- 
netic personality. 

It is not only the repetition of 
words that gives the reader clues to 
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the central idea of the paragraph. 
Certain words and phrases suggest 
the kind of idea that is to follow. 
These words or phrases show rela- 
tionships between ideas. Sometimes 
they suggest similarities. The word, 
likewise, means in like manner, and 
gives a broad hint that another point 
in the same class or category is about 
to follow. The words, also, too, in- 
dicate that additional points along 
the same line will be made. The 
words, moreover, furthermore, be- 
sides, tell the reader that something 
beyond what has been said is going 
to be presented. 

Other words and phrases suggest 
a contradicting or conflicting point 
of view. The phrases, in contrast 
with, and on the other hand, lead 
you to expect the other side of an 
argument or evidence in the opposite 
direction. The words, conversely, 
contrarily, otherwise, likewise send 
your thoughts off in another direc- 
tion. Accordingly. you begin to read 
the paragraph, eagerly seeking to 
discover the opposite point of view 
from that which you have just read. 


Thought Relations 

These words and phrases that 
show relationship occur frequently in 
reading material. In a sense they, 
too, are key words. They give the 
reader a key to the pattern of the 
passage as a whole. Thus the main 
idea of each paragraph becomes a 
link in this chain of meaning. Instead 
of being separate like beans in a bowl 
or beads in a box, the central ideas 
of paragraphs are connected some- 
what like links in a chain, or really 
more like figures in a design. When 
you begin to read a chapter or article 
you usually have a vague idea of 
what it is about. As you continue to 
read you keep building in the de- 
tails. You can make a true and mean- 
ingful pattern of thought only when 
you discover the relationship be- 
tween the main points as you extract 
them from each paragraph. 

That is the first task of the reader 
~to discover the pattern of the au- 
thor’s thought. Accordingly, you read 
with the question in mind. “What 
did this writer say?” This is not 
always an easy question to answer. 
You do not get the writer’s meaning 
merely by reading his words. Every 
word has many possible meanings. 
From the many possible meanings, 
the reader must choose the one 





READING FOR IMPROVEMENT 





which the writer intended to con- 
vey. For example, in the following 
sentences the word home has very 
different meanings: 

Go home, Fido. 

The baseball player reached the 
home plate safely. 

“Home is the sailor, home from the 
sea, 

And the hunter home from the hills.” 


Home to the Poet 

You can get the idea of home in- 
tended in the first two sentences 
quite easily even from the limited 
context, that is, the part of the pas- 
sage in which the word home occurs. 
But you cannot get the real meaning 
of the last sentence without reading 
the whole poem and knowing the 
author’s mood, and intent, and pur- 
pose in writing it. 

Much, much more could be said 
about getting the real meaning of 
words in a paragraph. In fact, a 
separate article in this series will 
be devoted to that phase of reading 
alone. It is merely mentioned here 
to emphasize the point that getting 
the central idea of a paragraph is 
a complex process. It is not a simple 


“Home is the sailor, home from the sea.” 


matter of pouncing upon a topic 
sentence or an important key word 
and then merely repeating it. Get- 
ting the point of a paragraph re- 
quires selection of the correct mean- 
ing of words from among the many 
possible meanings. It requires the 
weighing of the relative importance 
of ideas and seeing relationship 


among them. All this requires effort. 

Reading requires almost as much 
effort as writing. In reading you dis- 
cover the pattern of an author's 
thought while in writing you create 
it. Learning to write an effective 
paragraph is excellent training in 
reading. When you write a com- 
position or essay you first get clearly 
in mind the main points which you 
want to make. Then you try to make 
these points march along in an or- 
derly way. You usually use one 
main point for each paragraph, al- 
though sometimes you may devote 
several paragraphs to a very im- 
portant point. 

In writing your paragraphs you 
usually state the main point in a 
topic sentence. Then you illustrate 
or explain the point in order to make 
it clearer and more vivid. The topic 
sentence is a good deal like a skele- 
ton. In order to make it more attrac- 
tive the writer must put some flesh 
on the bare bones and set it in mo- 
tion so that it becomes a living thing. 


Finding the Kernel 

After the first paragraph is built, 
the second paragraph is geared into 
it by the opening sentence which 
shows the relation of the first para- 
graph to the second. Then follow 
the sentences necessary in order to 
make the point live in the reader's 
memory. The well-written para- 
graph has coherence. Every sen- 
tence flows into the other, tying up 
thought after thought. The well- 
written paragraph has emphasis. It 
makes it easy for the reader to dis- 
cover the kernel of thought in it. 

The more you practice writing and 
succeed in writing paragraphs that 
have unity, coherence, and emphasis, 
the easier it will be for you to read 
other person’s paragraphs. You will 
see in them the structure of thought 
which you yourself have sought. 

Obviously, writing a paragraph re- 
quires an active mind. This is al- 
most as true of reading a paragraph. 
Getting the central idea of each para- 
graph is not a passive process in 
which you just let words register on 
a lazy mind. No, your mind goes 
half way to meet the author’s mind. 
You ask questions which you hope 
he will answer. Reading is a voyage 
of discovery. Point after point comes 
into your view and supplies you with 
information and experience which 


you need to solve life's problems. 
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Guest Editor, Mabel A. Bessey 
Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OGDEN NASH 


R. Nash is as nonchalant 
about his biography as he 
is about poetry. Born in 


1902 at Rye, New York, he looks back 
to a distinguished southern ancestry 
including a revolutionary governor 
of North Carolina and a revolution- 
ary general, who gave his name to 
Nashville, Tennessee. A year at Har- 
vard, a year in St. George’s School, 
Newport, Rhode Island, where he 
“lost his entire nervous system carv- 
ing lamb for a table of fourteen four- 
teen-year-olds,” an attempt to make 
his fortune in New York as a bond 
salesman, and two years writing car 
cards brought him to 1925. For some 
time he worked in the advertising 
department of Doubleday, Doran, 
and later joined the editorial staff of 
the New Yorker magazine. 

Nothing is sacred to Ogden Nash, 
who, as far as the mechanics of verse 
is concerned, represents the reductio 
ad absurdum of poetry. For him exist 
no rules of syntax nor of spelling, no 
laws of prosody, no literary dicta. To 
all temptations that lure the novice 
versifier—the conflicting demands of 
syntax and metre, the forced rhyme, 
the wrenched word order, the en- 
deavor to squeeze a necessary extra 
word or two into an implacable hex- 
ameter, the contorted sentence struc- 
ture, he invites his muse to fall. 
What may well have begun as a 
parody of all that characterizes faulty 
verse has developed into a manner 
that marks a talent in light verse— 
not patrician, perhaps—but original 
and individual. 

All the remarks that one should 
like to make and dare not fall lightly 
from his pen. Conventions are 
knocked into a cocked hat; senti- 
ments, worthy but timeworn, are 
pricked with a pun. “No, you be a 


‘lone eagle,” he says, finding it “hard 


to be fair-minded about people who 
go around being air-minded.” He ex- 
presses frankly what many of us 
have thought—that the wiles of the 
stranger would be more easily re- 
sisted “if one’s own kin and kith were 
more fun to be with.” He would have 


us forget today’s sorrows “by think- 
ing hard about tomorrow’s,” and con- 
trary to all hints to refinement, he 
confesses that the girl whose cheeks 
are covered with paint delights him 
more than “one whose ain't.” He 


OGDEN NASH 
The Only One of His Kind 


would gladly let George “do it”—if 
he could find George; he is very skep- 
tical of the wisdom of hitching his 
wagon to a star, and thinks that ele- 
phants haven't anything to forget... 
indeed, are quite over-rated. 

He is quite sure that literature 
would be better for a “more restrict- 
ed employment by authors of simile 
and metaphor.” He pricks the bubble 
of Byron’s “The Assyrian came down 
like a wolf on the fold” and chal- 
lenges another poet to defend lis 
statement that “her feet beneath her 
petticoat, like little mice, stole in 
and out.” He advises any one who 
thinks that the snow is “a white blan- 
ket” to try it. For himself, he will 
sleep under a half-inch blanket of 
unpoetical blanket material and be 
warmer. He would have us “curl up 
and diet,” advises us not to grin, or 
we'll have to bear it, is terribly sorry 
for us but “can’t help laughing,” 
and admonishes that “Absence Makes 
the Heart Grow Heart Trouble.” 
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I know a girl who is in Paris, France, 

And I fear that every evening she goes 
out to dance, 

And she ought to be pining for the un- 
dersigned, 

But I fear that nothing is further from 
her mind, 

And what is very suspicious, her letters 
say that she is 

being very quiet, 

But my nerves deny it, 

And I am unhappily sure that she is 
drinking champagne with aristocrats, 

And exchanging cynicisms with sophis- 
tocrats. 

She goes walking in the Bois 

With elegant young men who are not 
moi. 

She is receiving compliments from am- 
bassadors, 

And riding in fiacres with foreign 
agents who cry that for her they 
would betray the secrets of their 
lords and massadors. 

Artists to have her pose for them are 
clamoring, 

Tenors and symphony conductors tempt 
her with their entire repertoire from 
Pagliacci to Gétterdimmerung; 

Argentines and Brazilians 

Seek to dazzle her with their dazzling 
millions; 

Men of the world with etchings and 
monocles 

Plead with her to become part of their 

ersonal chronicles; 

Aites and equerries try to explain with- 
out too much bluntness and vet with- 
out too much shyness 

The advantages a girl or a tailor enjoys 
when he or she is entitled to the sub- 
stitute of By Appointment to His 
Royal Highness. 

Trips abroad are very nice for Davis 
Cup teams and Olympic teams, and 
that’s about all you can say for them, 

Because I think that when you are fond 
of somebody you would rather be 
with them than away from them, 

So I wish that time would suddenly 
advance, 

Because I want to be standing on the 
dock trying to find somebody on deck 
who will undoubtedly be wearing & 
terribly smart and perfectly terrible 
hat which she bought in Paris, France. 
It is chiefly for his rhymes that 

Nash has acquired his reputation. 

Bouffe rime had been used before, 

with nimble dexterity by Byron, Gil- 

bert, James Russell Lowell, and Guy 

Wetmore Carry]; but no one else has 

ever shown such daring ingenuity in 

literally coercing words to rhyme. He 
perpetrates: 

There was a brave girl of Connecticut 

Who flagged the express with her pecth 

cut, 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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Seven Years 
Inventory of Educational Attitudes in Transition 


N this solemn occasion, March 4, 
() 1940, we are observing the end 

of seven years of a determined 
series of social experiments undertaken 
by our federal government. It seems an 
appropriate moment to glance over our 
shoulder to see how changing public 
attitudes have been reflected in our edi- 
torial contents. The issues of March 4th, 
1933, and March 5th, 1932, lie open at 
one end of our desk, and the proofs of 
the March 4th, 1940, issue flop limply 
over our file-basket. 

The editorial in 32 discussed “You 
and the Next War.” In 733, it asked 
“Are Schools Worth What They Cost?” 
This week we celebrate the readiness 
of American youth to meet whatever 
emergencies may confront it. 

Our story in 32 related the contempt 
of an Italian peasant woman for urban 
life in New York. In ’33, we printed a 
tale about a cat in the Chinatown of 
San Francisco. This year, our story is a 
small boy’s adventure. 

In ’32, Harold Rugg was writing 
about Democracy and Propaganda. In 
33, his subject was similar: Liquidat- 
ing Intelligence. This year, he is dis- 
cussing “sustained yield” as a principle 
of economic action. 

National news in ’32 was the electiort 
campaign, deflation, the lame duck bill, 
and py be Independence. In 33, 
we were discussing technocracy, debat- 
ing Hearst’s Buy American campaign, 
and predicting Roosevelt’s emergency 
powers, prior to the bank holiday. This 
year, the domestic news deals with reci- 
procal trade treaties, labor relations, 
and unemployment. 

In ’32, foreign news concerned Lithu- 
ania’s seizure of Memel, Irish insurg- 
ence, and Japan’s assault on China. In 
383, we were trembling at Hitler and 
lamenting Japan’s departure from the 
League of Nations. This year, we de- 
scribe the Irish conflict (again!), the 
world struggle for oil, the Soviet-Fin- 
nish conflict, and a dictatorship in Para- 
guay. 

In 32 and 33, we published 32 pages 
every two weeks on machine-finished 
paper. With no appreciable rise in 
prices, thanks to paper economies, we 
now publish 44 pages weekly. 

We have added departments in mov- 
ies, personal problems, radio, and so- 
tial problems, not to mention a teacher's 


section with a monthly audio-visual sup- 
plement. 


The improvement in the appearance, 
variety, presentation, and selection of 
our editorial material is striking. 

If the contents of Scholastic are an 
indication, the educational standards 
and social consciousness of the country 
have been substantially raised in the 
past seven years. 


Assignments 

Poetry. Some of the ideas of Mr. 
Nash are likely to be rather puzzling 
or unsettling to the young minds un- 
prepared for his formidable rebellion 
against things that most of us accept 
uncritically. If a volume of his poems 
is available, it may be worthwhile to 
follow him through its pages for the 
purpose of observing how his fooling 
takes the edge off a rather drastic at- 
titude. 

Guidance. Pupils should have a live- 








Our Guest Editor 


Miss Mabel A. Bessey, who urrounds 
that redoubtable thinker and _philoso- 
pher, Ogden Nash, with orchids and 
rosemary, is the author of several text- 
books and a frequent contributor to the 

ss educational _ press. 

She was formerly 

literary editor of 

Scholastic and ed- 

ited The Magazine 

World when that 

pee was a popu- 

ar favorite in many 

English classrooms. 

She is head of the 

MABEL BESSEY English Depart- 

ment in Brooklyn’s 

beautiful Bay Ridge High School, but 

she lives in Greenwich Village, Manhat- 

tan. By working in Brooklyn and living 

in Manhattan, Miss Bessey makes the 

best of two worlds. Literary Bypaths 

and Reading for Understanding are 

among her more popular books. She is 

the Bessey in the Johnson, Bessey, Ly- 

man trio which wrote The English 

Workshop, published by Ginn and Com- 

pany. This book develops the learning 

of English through experience. Some of 

the laboratory material in the book, we 

are proud to say, is reprinted from the 
pages of this magazine. 


ly discussion of the opinions expressed 
by parents about their hopes for their 
children, on page 42. In view of what 
Mr. Chase has to say, pupils may wish 
to question whether the experience and 
advice of the parents is always a‘help 
to the children. 


Composition. Perhaps some of the 
youngsters can write an essay about 
their names which may be as interest- 
ing as the essay by Julia van der Meer 
in The Round Table this week. 

Mathematics. To correlate social 
studies with mathematics, pupils may 
develop a table of mathematical com- 
parisons—as to speed, costs, cruising 
range, and destructive power — among 
our various instruments of national de- 
fense. (P. 5). 

Vocabulary. Let pupils attempt, if 
they can, to explain the meaning of 
“economic nationalism, free trade, high 
or Danie tariff, and reciprocal 
tariff.” See page 7. Pupils may use 
300 words or more to express these 
concepts fully. 

Community Civics. Let — visit 
local taxing agencies, inquire what their 
own family taxes are, and study the 
uses to which local taxes are put. They 
may also invite representatives of local 
taxpayers’ organizations to express their 
views to the classroom. If possible, 
pre should attend sessions of local 
aw-making groups when expenditures 
are being discussed. (P. 14). 

Reading. Let pupils go through Miss 
Strang’s article (P. 20) to see how she 
herself writes so as to make her mean- 
ing clear. How does she follow her 
own rules for good writing? Thereafter, 
let pupils test themselves on their 
ability to understand the point of a 
paragraph or sentence. Such ‘a test is 
published below as an activity for 
English classes this week. 


Activities 
ENGLISH 
Miss Strang opens her article with 
three quotations. Let pupils check the 
statement in the following group which 
most nearly represents the meaning of 
the quotation. 
I. a. Drive with care or you may 
meet‘ with a fatal accident. 
. A crossroads is a poor place 
to be buried. 
. Accidents often happen at 
busy intersections. 
. The couple turned out the 
light in order to be alone. 
. The parlor lamp flew through 
the door. 
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ce. Because ple who see a 
light in the parlor sometimes 
drop in uninvited to spend the 
evening, the lamp was thrown 
out of the window. 

III. a. It 1s easy to describe the char- 
acter Toscanini. 

b. Toscanini has great musical 
gifts. . 

c. Toscanini leads an orchestra. 

Next, pupils may see whether they 
grasp the meaning of the first column 
of Miss Strang’s article: 

IV. a. Most writing is a mere jumble 
of words. 

b. A piece of writing usually has 


something to say to the reader, 
c. Writers always mean exactly 
what they say. 

Next, Miss Strang deals with the 
methods by which writers seek to make 
their meanin lain, and she urges 
readers to lock i these methods: the 
topic sentence, the summarizing sen- 
tence, the repetition of an important 
phrase or clause, and the use o words 
which signal a comparison, an addition, 
a contrast, or a subtraction. Let pupils 
decide which of the following points 
is made in this passage: 

V. a. Pupils should memorize the 
meaning of such words and 
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PLANNING A TRIP 
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LUGGAGE 

TEMPERATURES OF PLACES 
WHERE IT’S SAFE TO TRAVEL 
PULLMAN SERVICE 

SERVICE ABOARD SHIP 

HOW TO CARRY MONEY 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 


The pleasure of any trip depends 
largely on the planning. This sum- 
mer, no matter where you go or 
how you go, it will pay you to have 
a copy of the new Travel Guide 
which Scholastic has prepared as a 
special service for teachers. It is 
full of valuable suggestions and in- 
formation which will help you plan 
a happy and economical vacation. 


Just mail the coupon for free copy. 





250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


O Alaska, () Labrador, (] M 





() Canadian Rockies, [] Ontario, 


Island. 


Scholastic’s High Scheel Teacher Travel Bureau 


Please send me your tree Travel Guide. I am interested in visiting the following places: 
. ©) Hawaii, 1) Caribbean, [) South America, 
(0 Oceania (Australia. New Zealand and South Sea Islands). 
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rases as “in like manner, 
urthermore,” etc. 

b. Writers would be helpless if 
they did not use conjunctions. 

c. To grasp the meaning of a 
piece of writing, the reader 
must understand nct only the 
individual words but also the 
relation between various 
thoughts expressed by the 
writer. 

Finally, pupils may decide which of 
the following sentences best expresses 
the summarizing and concluding 
thoughts expressed by the writer: 

VI. a. Reading is a purely mechani- 
cal process, like printing. 

b. Anyone knows how to read as 
soon as he has learned the 
alphabet and the meaning of 
about 20,000 words. 


c. - Because reading is a form of 
thinking, you can improve 
your ability if you exercise 
your thinking powers by writ- 
ing or speaking in such a man- 
ner that other people will be 
able to understand what you 
wish to say. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

In a world at war, national defense 
may fairly be assumed to be the most 
pressing problem of the immediate mo- 
ment. In approaching this subject, 
teachers should prepare themselves by 
reading what General Johnson Hagood 
(We Can Defend America) and Major 
George Fielding Eliot (The Ramparts 
We Watch) have to say on the sub- 
ject. They may consider the opinion 
of President Roosevelt, that a country’s 
best defense lies in the well-being of its 
citizens, and they may study whether 
our national budget is so distributed as 
to provide us with the maximum in 
national security. This is not entirely 
an academic matter since authorities no 
less imposing than Virgil Jordan, presi- 
dent of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, predict our engagement 
in hostilities within a year. In that 
event, it will be important to know 
what we think we are fighting for, 
what we really are fighting for, and how 
we are going to fight. 


GUIDANCE 

The threat of war may suggest that 
teachers ought to prepare youngsters 
now to be soldiers or nurses within a 
year or two. But there is the consola- 
tion that every man at the front must 
be supplied by a dozen or so behind 
the lines. These potential survivors and 
debt-repudiators will benefit particu- 
larly by reading what Stuart Chase has 
to say about principles and what Dr. 
Parran has to say about social improve- 
ment. 
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Significant Learning 
By. I. Keith Tyler 
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out-of-school education the odds are 

heavily against the classroom. 
When the school is pitted against the 
rest of the environment in which boys 
and girls live, its chances of victory are 
extremely slight. 

Social studies teachers, for example, 
labor long and hard to make their 
students intelligent about contemporary 
affairs, yet objective tests reveal ex- 
treme ignorance even of the names of 
such figures as Daladier, John L. Lewis, 
and Dorothy Thompson. English teach- 
ers devote years to the development of 
good reading tastes among pupils, yet 
few if any books are read by typical 
American adults. Appreciation for “good 
music” is stressed from the elementary 
school on through high school, yet swing 
and sweet dance music are still the fa- 
vorites of the young. 

Why this apparent failure? Certainly 
the objectives of the teachers were 
praiseworthy. They wanted their stu- 
dents to be well-informed, they wanted 
them to have reading tastes which would 
be a source of pleasure and profit, and 
they expected pupils’ musical ‘apprecia- 
tion to enrich and beautify their lives. 
Yet with the bulk of the students, 
teachers have not achieved their goals. 

One might take the pessimistic view 
of the whole matter and argue that 
formal education never has a chance. 
Pupils spend far more time at home 
than they do at school, and the parents 
have them almost continuously during 
the earlier formative years. Two and a 


[' the race between in-school and 


half hours a day, seven days a week, the _ 


year round, in front of the radio is cer- 


tainly more time than is spent on les- 
sons. If you add to that the weekly 
movie, the daily newspaper, and the 
time spent on picture magazines, where 
does that leave the school? 

But we need not accept such a hope- 
less interpretation. The significance of 
an experience, educationally speaking, 
is not measured by the time it con- 
sumes. We remember some fleeting 
word spoken by a person whose name 
escapes us, yet it has illuminated whole 
years of past experiences with the clear 
light of understanding. We recall a par- 
ticular drama or movie which moved 
us deeply and profoundly affected our 
subsequent behavior. Of many friend- 
ships that we have had, one, which 
lasted no longer than many another, 
stands out in the effects which it had 
upon our whole life direction. And many 
a boy or girl has been changed to the 
very depths of his being by the reading 
of a single book. 

Potentially, then, we do not need 
the sheer weight of time on our side to 
make school effective. What we need 
to do is to make sure that the activities 
in which our pupils engage, are those 
that count. Let me suggest four guide 
posts for making learning significant 
and apply them to radio, movies, and 
the press. 

In the first place, the school should 
deal with the important experiences 
that ehildren are having at home and in 
the community. Although, in reality, 
life cannot be divided up, we can dis- 
cern two broad areas of child experi- 
ence with which schools must deal; 
those resulting from growth and devel- 





Ted Malone, reading “The Children’s 
Hour” in the room where the poem was 
written by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
represents a type of radio program, 
“The Pilgrimage of Poetry” on NBC, 
that enjoys both a popular and an aca- 
demic standing. 


opment and those stemming more di- 
rectly from the pressures of environ- 
ment. As an example of the influence 
of growth and development, we can 
note the change in choices of types of 
reading or radio programs or movies 
that occur with maturation. As an ex- 
ample of the influence of environment, 
we observe that the free discussion of 
children in these critical days frequently 
turns to the European conflict. Both 
types of child experience must be in- 
cluded in our classroom planning if 


_ schooling is to have vitality. 


In the second place, we must take 
hold of these vital experiences at the 
(Concluded on next page) 
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Significant Learning 
(Concluded from page 3-T ) 


point where they are seen and felt by 
the pupils. If we want to teach about 
movies, we had better go to the movies 
ourselves and familiarize ourselves with 
the preferences of our students. 

Similarly we cannot deal intelligently 
with radio programs if we confine our 
listening to the better programs. We 
must make a thorough sampling of the 
whole gamut. An acquaintance with the 
“name bands” as well as the symphonic 
orchestras will go far towafd establish- 
ing our leadership in radio listening 
with the high-school generation. We 
need, now, to be just as concerned with 
the development of listening tastes as 
we have been with reading tastes. 


Imposed Tastes 

This failure to begin with the child’s 
own level of understanding has been 
the chief element which has resulted 
in the lack of significance of school ex- 
perience. In teaching literature we 
sought to impose taste from above by 
ignoring the present likes and dislikes 
of our students. Instead we tried to deal 
only with such classics as represented, 
without question, “good taste.” We 
tried to transport our students immedi- 





ately from the familiar, though shoddy, 
material that they knew to the rarefied 
atmosphere in which the scholars 
moved, and we lost all contact with the 
previous experience of our pupils. In 
dealing with newspapers we began with 
the editorials and front pages instead of 
the comics and the sport pages. No won- 
der we had little if any permanent ef- 
fect upon these boys and girls —— 
to create a species of hypocrisy on the 
part of those who wanted to appear 
“cultured” by displaying in their homes 
whole sets of unread classics. 


Pollyanna No Heroine 

In the third place, we must deal with 
experience realistically. Pollyanna is no 
longer the American heroine. If we 
would deal with problems of poverty 
and slums in literature, we must use 
materials which reveal them as the ugly 
and sordid blots on American life that 
they really are. If we are to deal with 
the problems of adolescent relationships 
to parents, we must seek materials that 
show the strains and stresses of family 
life a well as revealing the possibilities 
of mutual undertanding and respect. 
Likewise, a realistic understanding of 
movies, radio, and the press can only 


be obtained as boys and girls recognize 
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the essential part that commercial mo. 
tives play in shaping what they see and 
hear. 


A Primary Responsibility 

In the fourth place, our classrooms 
must become the places to which stu. 
dents tarn for an interpretation of what 
is happening to them. We must give the 
child a chance to examine the whole 
range of his experiences and fit them to- 
— into a meaningful whole. What 
e sees in the movies, what he hears on 
the radio, what he reads in the news- 
papers, and what he hears at home may 
be in conflict. He can go along storing 
these experiences in separate, unorgan- 
ized compartments. Or he can bring 
these experiences together and develop 
a consistent pattern of living as a basis 
for accepting, rejecting, or modifying 
this later experience. This seems to be 
a primary responsibility of the school. 
Unfortunately the opportunities for 
such interpretation are far too rare in 
most classrooms. In the feverish drive 
to cover the course of study, we are 
apt to forget the primary purposes 
which we are trying to attain. But when 
we do chance to have the conditions 
just right, and we are suddenly aware 
that the students are grappling with 
something very real to them, we, too, 
are buoyed up with the recognition of 
the significance of that moment. We 
know, then, that schooling is going to 
count for something. 


Reprinted from The News Letter 


LETTERS 


Arlington, Vermont 

I've just looked through the Febru- 
ary 12th number of Scholastic and, 
absurdly overworked as I am with 
things to do in the Children’s Crusade, 
I must stop other things to tell you how 
fine I think the spirit and quality is! 
You'd know, of course, that the general 
subject of racial tolerance would es- 
pecially interest me. (Loud protests 
from me every time I write the words 
racial tolerance—as silly as if we spoke 
as if it were a virtue to “tolerate” more 
than one kind of flower in a garden, or 
more than one kind of tree in our 
forests. ) 

But that’s not the point. The point is 
that the stuff you have is simply splen- 
did—exactly right for your readers, and, 
let an elderly American pin a gold m 
to you—so civilizing for them and for 
their country without seeming to be the 
kind of thing that is given to them be- 
cause it will civilize them. Of course all 
this means is that the stuff and the edi- 
torial conception back of it is sound. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
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PORTRAIT of an ARTIST 


A Biographical Sketch of Jascha Heifetz 
By DEEMS TAYLOR 


EARS ago, when _ portable 
typewriters were more of a 


novelty than they are now, I 
carried one with me to France. On 
the way over, I showed it one day 
to the ship’s purser, who had never 
before seen one. He examined it 
admiringly, exclaimed over its light- 
ness and compactness, and finally 
relinquished it with a sigh, remark- 
ing regretfully, “But, of course, Mon- 
sieur, such a machine would be of 
little use to me. I never go any- 
where!” 

I thought of that incident when 
Heifetz and I were discussing this 
chapter. 

“What about the biographical part 
ot it?” I asked. 

“I wish you'd keep it short,” he an- 
swered. “Just make it: “Born in Rus- 
sia, first lessons at three, debut in 
Russia at seven, debut in America 
in 1917.’ That's all there is to say, 
really. About two lines.” 

And so, obediently, I give you 
Jascha Heifetz’s autobiography, ex- 
actly as dictated. In a way, he is 
right. That is about all there is to 
say. A man can run away to sea at 
an early age, work as a cook in a 


lumber camp, serve with the Foreign 
Legion, boss a railroad consuuc.on 
gang, and finally emerge as a first- 
rate novelist. Most assuredly he will 
never end up as a great violinist. 

No concert artist can afford the 
sort of personal life that makes melo- 
dramatic reading for the layman. 
Heifetz, who, like so many musicians, 
is fond of figuring, will tell you that 
up to now he has spent upwards of 
66,000 hours—about two fifths of his 
waking life—in playing the violin. 
In the course of spending them he 
has been around the world four 
times and has played in almost every 
country on the face of the globe; at 
thirty-eight, he has already traveled 
a distance equivalent to two round 
trips to the moon, and is well on the 
first leg of a third. Nevertheless, his 
career, stripped to its essentials, has 
inevitably been one of: practice — 
travel — rehearse — play — sleep, re- 
peated, with slight variations, year 
after year, for thirty-odd years. The 
important things about him are not 
“Where has he been and how did 
he get there?” so much as “What has 
he done and who is he?” 

You know the short and simple 


United Artists 


Producers of They Shall Have Music were afraid to ask Heifetz to play with these 
children, but when he had heard them he asked to be allowed to play with them. 


MUSIC 


answer to the first question. He has 
played the fiddle; played it in a man- 
ner that few men, living or dead, 
have ever equaled. Ranking artists 
is a silly business, and “the greatest 
in the world” is nothing more, in 
the last analysis, than the expression 
of somebody's opinion. But as far 
back as that fabulous twenty-seventh 
of October in 1917, when a slender, 
seventeen-year-old Russian boy first 
stepped on the stage of New York’s 
Carnegie Hall, we all knew that the 
rans of the living masters of the 
violin had received another recruit. 

The most obvious aspect of his 
plaving was, and still is, his incred- 
ible technical mastery, a mastery so 
complete that the lay listener be- 
comes unconscious of it. It takes 
another violinist, I think, fully to 
appreciate Heifetz’s technique, just 
as it takes an engineer to appreciate 
the silent perfection of a smoothly 
running piece of machinery. He is 
one of the comparatively few musi- 
cal artists, even among the great 
ones, who can be described, some- 
what inadequately, as “safe,” the 
master craftsmen upon whom you 
can rely to accomplish, completely, 
whatever they set out to do. Once 
in a while you run across a singer 
to whom you can listen without won- 
dering whether or not he is going 
to manage that tricky chromatic pas- 
sage or whether she is going to hit 
that high B-flat; a pianist upon whom 
you can count not to muff that run 
4n thirds; a horn player who, you 
know, isn’t going to blow a bubble 
at the end of Siegfried’s fanfare. 

Heifetz is one of those. You may 
differ with his interpretation of a 
given piece of music, but so far as 
concerns his ability to play it, you 
can settle back in your seat without 
misgivings. You can count on the 
crystal purity of his intonation, the 
perfection of his harmonics, the even- 
ness of his tone, and the dazzling 
surety of his bowing. He will never 
let you down. 

Not that this technique of his af- 
fects everyone alike. There is a story 
connected with his New York debut. 
Since it is a true story, I shall sup- 
press the names of the principals, 
relating merely that sitting in a box 
at that debut recital were a world- 
famous pianist and an equally fa- 
mous violinist. As the program pro- 
gressed the violinist began to show 
signs of distress. The longer Heifetz 














MUSIC 


played the more uncomfortable his 
listener became. Finally, running 
his handkerchief around his collar, 
he turned and whispered: “It's aw- 
fully hot in here, isn’t it?” 

Upon which his companion re- 
marked, simply, “Not for pianists.” 

I thought of that story as I sat in 
a projection room on the Goldwyn 
lot in Hollywood, one afternoon last 
year, watching—and hearing—a se- 
quence from his picture, They Shall 
Have Music. It showed Heifetz, on 
the platform of a concert hall, play- 
ing Saint-Saens’s Introduction and 
Rondo capriccioso, and, in accord- 
ance with motion picture technique, 
showed the player, not merely as 
one would see him from a seat in 
the auditorium, but from many an- 
gles and at varying distances—long 
shots, medium long shots, close-ups, 
and what one might call close-close- 
ups, views of the bow and the won- 
derfully controlled arm that propels 
it, glimpses of the flashing fingers 
of that miraculous left hand. I 
thought then, with what despairing 
admiration a violinist must watch 
those fingers; but I thought, too, 
how the violinists, amateur and pro- 
fessional alike, were going to haunt 
that picture, for the sake of seeing, 
as no one ever saw before, how 
Heifetz does it. 

But sheer mechanical perfection 
would never have brought Heifetz 
to the place he occupies in the 
world of music. There are other 
great technicians. It is the use to 
which he puts his technique that 
entitles him to the adjective “great.” 
The versatility of his style, the 
breadth and nobility of his interpre- 
tations, are traditional. The only 


serious criticism that I have ever : 


heard leveled against his playing 
(generally by people who had heard 
him very little) is that it lacks 
warmth. He is too Olympian, too 
detached, they say; he touches' your 
head too much, and your heart not 
enough. 

I am pretty sure that, in part at 
least, that opinion has a subconscious 
physical basis. People are childishly 
dependent upon visual impressions, 
and, watching Heifetz, they might 
easily confuse the sound of the play- 
ing with the appearance of the play- 
er. And Heifetz is the least demon- 
strative of any concert artist I know. 
Even among his friends, although 
he laughs readily, curiously enough 


he seldom smiles. On the platform, 
almost never. His attitude to his 
listeners is one of perfect, unsmiling 
courtesy, and when he plays he does 
so with such complete absorption 
in the music that, looking at his re- 
mote, almost mask-like face, one 
might make the mistake of thinking, 
“Here is a cold man.” 

It is not coldness. What it is—but 
let me come to that later. Whether 
or not his playing touches your heart 
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DEEMS TAYLOR 
The Well Tempered Commentator 


Listening to Deems Taylor’s talks on 
music and musicians during the intermis- 
sion of the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s broadcasts has become 
a Sunday habit with millions of Americans. 
They have discovered a new appreciation 
of music through what he has to say and 
the way he says it. Never stuffy, never 
dull, he has, since 1936, built up this tre- 
mendous audience not so much by his 
great knowledge of music, but by his abil- 
ity to share his enthusiasm for his subject 
with his listeners. Some of those talks 
(among them “The Portrait of an Artist’) 
have now been bound into a book for all 
to read, and published under the title, The 
Well Tempered Listener (Simon and 
Schuster). 

Mr. Taylor, composer, writer, commen- 
tator, was born in New York City (1895), 
and graduated from New York University. 
Before becoming consultant on music for 
the Columbia Broadcasting Company in 
1935 he served in an editorial capacity on 
several New York newspapers and maga- 
zines. His most famous musical composi- 
tions include the orchestral suite, Through 
the Looking Glass, and his two operas, The 
King’s Henchman (book by Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay) and Peter Ibbetson, both of 
which were commissioned by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. In 1938 Mr. Tay- 
lor published Of Men and Music, which 
was a notable best-seller. 
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is a matter of what you mean by 
“heart.” Did you ever hear of 
Schmalz? It is a German word, mean- 
ing, literally, “grease,” which has 
long been in the vocabulary of musi- 
cians. (Brahms is said to have used 
it in voicing his opinion of Mendels- 
sohn’s music ). They use it to describe 
singing or playing that insists upon 
buttering sentiment with sentimen- 
tality. The wailing of self-pity of a 
radio crooner “interpreting” the latest 
torch song; the greasily voluptuous 
tone of a self-styled “gypsy” restau- 
rant violinist—those are Schmalz. 

Now if there is one predominant 
element in Heifetz’s playing it is a 
complete absence of Schmalz. He 
never tries to drag out of a given 
piece of music more drama or emo- 
tion than there is in it. -When the 
music demands it, he can give you 
a singing tone that is thrillingly 
beautiful; or, on the other hand, icily 
brilliant. But never dry, mind you, 
He has an amazing variety of tone 
color at his command, and it is his 
subtle application of this color to 
the musical canvas, so to speak, that 
gives his Playing its never-flagging 
variety and eloquence. 

One of the most familiar Heifetz 
anecdotes relates that after his first 
recital in London, George Bernard 
Shaw visited him in his dressing 
room, and warned him against play- 
ing too perfectly. “Nothing may be 
perfect in this world,” he said, “or 
the gods become jealous and destroy 
it. So would you mind playing one 
wrong note every night before you 
go to bed?” I have often thought 
of the appropriateness of Shaw’s visit. 
For the styles of the two men, in 
their respective fields, are curiously 
alike. Shaw, to me, possesses the 
most nearly perfect literary style in 
the world, in that it approaches a 
complete absence of “style.” He 
knows so wholly what he wants to 
say, and says it with such clarity and 
simplicity, that his writing is like a 
sheet of flawless glass that allows 
the reader to look straight through 
the words to the ideas that they 
convey. 

Heifetz’s playing is like that. At 
his best, he plays with such a com- 
plete grasp of the meaning of the 
music, such effortless mastery of his 
instrument, that you tend to forget 
him. You are no longer hearing violin 
playing; you are hearing the music, 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


OU will enjoy these essays, I am 
, pes and I hope that you will 
notice the good writing too. The 
opening words of each essay both 
catch the attention and create the ap- 
propriate atmosphere. In “What's in 
a Name” the sentences are short, 
brisk, conversational; in “A Winter 
Walk” they are longer, unfolding the 
pictures slowly before us with a quiet 
charm like that of the landscape they 
describe. The writer of “What's in 
a Name” points up an anfusing theme 
with the witty comment without 
which even the funniest subject may 
fall flat. 


What's in a Name 


Wybe Jelle’s Rouke Rengenerous 
None Martin Lincoln Richard van der 
Meer. No, this is not a Greek proverb, 
not a weighty epigram written in Es- 
peranto, but the full name of the son 
of a Frisian. It is my brother’s name. 
Poor boy! To be adorned at birth with 
a name which occupies a line of print 
is a burden that carries with it addi- 
tional responsibilities. 

If these names were to be taken 
lightly and allowed to lie in obscurity 
for the. rest of his life, the situation 
might be a little different. But when 
every letter of every word holds a 
special meaning, the line of proper 
nouns becomes a grave announcement. 
For the first time in the short span of 
my brother’s existence—all of eleven 
years—I shall try to give the world an 
adequate explanation of this ingenious 
inheritance. 

Wybe was immediately chosen as a 
first name, of course. It is my father’s 
name, my grandfather's name, my great- 
grandfather’s name; in fact, it has been 
the first name of every male descendant 
since several generations ago. That is 
how my brother acquired it. 

Now, the second name is a problem. 
You see, the Frisians have maintained 
a rather odd custom in giving a second. 
name. An apostrophe is used after the 
last letter, followed by an s, to show 
possession by the father of the son, 
much as it is used in English. Now 
that we have clarified the complicated 
form used for the second name, we can 
proceed—cautiously—to the next. 

Rouke is my father’s third name. 
That explains why my brother now has 


it also. The first three names of the 
father automatically fall to the first 
son. Rengenerous (often shortened to 
Rine) is the name oi a favorite uncle. 
Naturally it had to be included. Next 
None. Why this peculiar appendage? 
It was the name of two brothers of my 
father (Yes, they both had the same 
name) who died. My father was fond 
of the brothers, liked the name—so. 

These five names are pagan, with the 
exception of Rengenerous, and would 
hardly have been sufficient for a Catho- 
lic baptism. So my brother became the 
namesake of his god-father, Martin. 
Where does the name Lincoln fit in? 
My brother was born on Lincoln’s birth- 
day and everyone agreed that some- 
thing had to be done about that. An- 
other name. Richard is a late addition. 
It is the Confirmation name of little 
brother. van der Meer is the family 
name. For those who smile rather toler- 
antly when we ask that the first letter 
of the first two words of our surname 
be uncapitalized—the meaning is “from 
the sea.” Now would you ordinarily 
write “from the sea” like “From the 
Sea?” But the sea would be capitalized 
if it were a special sea. Hence, from 
the Sea, or van der Meer. 

I will not even attempt to give the 
correct pronunciation in print. Those 
who wish to learn the jumble of sound 
which results when my brother's name 
is spoken may come for special instruc- 
tion. I will be extremely patient. 

By the way, my father is an American 
citizen and my brother was born in 
the United States, so we simply call 
him Wybe. I might add that the young 
one has stood up well under the mighty 
strain with just the right degree of non- 
chalance and the superb touch of ar- 
rogance. Just like a good son—the son 
of a Frisian. 

Julia van der Meer, 18 
Madonna High School 
Aurora, Illinois 

Sister M. Gregory, Teacher 


A Winter Walk 


Here in Vermont the winter scenery 
is a symphony of soft greys and browns. 
Tree-trunks; dried leaf and flower; old 
fences; lichen-covered rocks—all this 
against a background of purest white 
with here and there a touch of vivid 
color: barberry bushes; bittersweet 
climbing along grey mossgrown walls 





CREATIVE WRITING 





CHOLASTIC invites all high school 
students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub- 
lished in the Round Table. 
and discussion of writing problems will 


Comment 


be given here. Students may also receive 
criticism on request by sending a stamp- 
ed return envelope. Contributions may 
be in any literary form, but preference 
is given to essays and sketches not ex- 
ceeding 500 words and verse totaling not 
Material submitted 
for this page will also be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards. Address: 
Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York City. 


more than 50 lines. 





in company with the flowing streamers 
of the wild clematis; velvety, wine- 
colored tassels of the stag-horn sumac 
nodding from the waysides and edges 
of the woods. 

Almost as I step from my door, a 
picture catches my eye. Friend Brownie 
tugs at my elbow, and obligingly I 
share my view and quickly snap a little 
village church set quietly beneath the 
pines. All is wreathed in the feathery 
white of sparkling hoar-frost, a shrine 
amid the pines. 

As I emerge upon the open country 
road, a blue-jay calls from a tree, where 
he is swinging on the highest branch. 
Below me, the river winds on her way. 
Her song is different, her voice is quieter 
in winter. I think she drowses as she 
draws about her the sheets of ice and 
just murmurs cozily. Stones and boul- 
ders rise juttingly in the river; trees 
bend gracefully, wound with garlands 
of woodland vines; osiers stand straight 
and slim at the water's edge. 

I wander on and come presently to 
a flat, high above the valleys, stretch- 
ing for half a mile in a straight line, 
then lost in the sweeping curve of a 
hill. Then rolling hill on hill to the 
blue and misty mountains. The hills 
seem like white sheep — safely 
against the dark coat of the s epherd 
mountains standing guard above them. 
From the pines around comes a soft 
music, att =a with the breeze, then 
dying away to a whisper. 

The sun is setting. All but the upper 
rim has dipped below the mountain 
top. The evergreens glow on the dis- 
tant slopes and the other trees show 
clearly their red, yellow, or greyish 
coloring. As I gaze, the sun disappears, 
the rosy light becomes copper and then 
fades to a lovely greenish yellow. Re- 
gretfully I turn back, for over four 
miles stretch between me and home. 


Gayle Carpenter, 14 
Bradford (Vt.) Academy 











_ SPELLING 


Do You Spell by Eye or Ear? 


Either Way the Dictionary Is the Final Authority 
By Howard Lorenzo Buck 


OST people, when they are 
asked to spell a particular 


word, wiite it out; a few at- 
tempt to spell it orally. Do you spell by 
the eye or the ear? Of course, when in 
doubt, you play trumps—refer to a 
standard ssiilieah dictionary. We say 
modern when we really mean the most 
recent edition of a dictionary. All dic- 
tionaries in English are relatively mod- 
ern, for the first dictionary that aimed 
at the record of all English words, com- 
mon as well as unusual, was printed 
only two centuries ago. This fact dis- 
closes why the spelling of words was 
not standardized in the time of Shake- 
speare or of Milton. Our two greatest 
writers flourished without the advantage 
or handicap of standardized spelling. 
The word dictionary was first sug- 
gested by Joannes de Garlandia in the 
thirteenth century; he compiled what 
he called a dictionarius, a classified list 
of words. Of course, lexicons—collec- 


tions of Greek or Latin words, had pre- . 


viously existed. But the first English 
dictionaries differed in that they includ- 
ed only the exceptional words. Yet the 
need for standardization was greater 
for the common ones. In four pages of 
his Toxophilus, Roger Ascham, tutor of 
Elizabeth, spelled one word as follows: 
tonge, tongue, tounge, tong. That this 
carelessness existed in the time of Shake- 
Speare is indicated by the varied spell- 
ing of proper names. We have Shake- 
speare’s six signatures, in his own 
crabbed specimens of penmanship, 
which show the name written Shake- 
=. Shakespere, Shakspeare. And 
the name of the father of the dramatist 
appears in thirteen other forms! 


Recognizing the need for standardiza- 
tion, the Royal Society of London ap- 
pointed a committee, of which John 
Dryden was a member, to form an acad- 
_ emy after the French model. The com- 
mittee, appointed in 1664, accom- 
age very little. Forty-seven years 
ater Addison in the Spectator (1711) 
wrote of the desirability of having an 
authority to settle controversies; and 
Dean Swift in 1712 asked the Earl of 
Oxford to appoint a society to fix the 
language. 

But the first systematic attempt to 
cope with the intricacies of English 
spelling was made by Samuel Johnson 
in his Dictionary (1755). The famous 
author spent much time trying to ad- 
just “our unsettled and fortuitous or- 
thography.” Yet even he, in the end, felt 
obliged to sacrifice uniformity to cus- 


tom in the writing of such words as 
convey and inveigh, as deceit and re- 
ceipt, as fancy and phantom. Though 
Johnson put an added letter in the spell- 
ing of dutchess, he readily admitted 
that in English, we spell by the eye 
rather than by the ear, which helps 
little in a language where one sign may 
represent several sounds as the i in 
pick, in pike, and in pique; or where 
one sound may be represented by a 
variety of signs as in go, dough, sow, 
sew. 


Because of Johnson’s eminence and 
the enthusiasm which his great work 
excited, the spelling of English words 
has not changed much since 1800, de- 
spite the fact that the pronunciation has 
in some cases changed. Many words 
which were once phonetically _— 
are no longer in that category. Johnson 
did not live to see all these changes, 
but he realized the futility of trying to 
embalm the language; just as he real- 
ized that the gh in laugh and enough, 
the k in know and knee, the g in 
gnarled and gnaw, though no longer 

ronounced, had come down with un- 
altered spelling. In words like sure and 
sugar, on the other hand, we have 
changed the pronunciation by adding an 
h sound, but we have not changed the 
spelling. All this indicates that in the 
matter of spelling we are conservative. 

One of the best means of developing 
an ear for exact pronunciation is to 
listen carefully to the language and then 
refer to a recent dictionary to check on 
variations which sound unusual. But a 
sensitive ear helps little in following 
the vagaries of our unphonetic spelling. 
A student can be expected to look up 
the spelling of the unusual words that 
he uses, but he cannot look up every 
word in the dictionary. The list of com- 
mon words which you, as students, mis- 
spell should be written over and over 
until you have a clear mental picture of 
the correct lettering of each. 

Ability to spell is not innate; it is 
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the result of cultivation. And so the per- 
son who laments that he “just can’t spell 
and never could” is mentally lazy, un- 
willing to take the time or make the 
effort necessary for reform. Any person 
of ordinary intelligence can develop the 
habit of correct spelling! 

Exponents of phonetic spelling have 
made little headway against this con- 
servative spirit of ours. Even Benjamin 
Franklin cried for reform in vain, pro- 
posing a new alphabet in which each 
sign would stand for a definite sound, 
and each sound be represented by only 
one character. The English Archbishop 
Hare proposed these new spellings for 
fixt, firy, forein, invey. More recent sug- 
gestions as tho and thru and thoro have 
been noted, discussed, and then ignored. 

Nearly two hundred years after John- 
son, we still persist in the tendency “to 
spell by the eye rather than by the ear.” 


Reprinted from Correct English, by per- 
mission of the author and the editors. 








Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 22) 
Which the tabbies defined 
As presence of mind, 
But deplorable absence of ecticut. 

His poetry is not for all tastes. The 
incorrigible exaggeration of his tech- 
nique is a typical American quality. 
Thus, when Hard Lines was pub- 
lished in England, the London:Times 
Literary Supplement characterized it 
as “humorous verse which would be 
improved if the author took more 
care with his rhymes. There are too 
many false rhymes here, which give 
an impression of laziness rather than 
smartness.” Reprinting the criticism, 
the New Yorker magazine comment- 
ed: 

Don’t make a fetish 
Of annoying the Bretish! 

Not that he has altogether evaded 
the dangers inherent in the madness 
of his method. Several of his poems, 
despite their ingenuity of phrasing 
and rhyme, lack the core of humor- 
ous substance necessary to really 
successful light verse. Taken in small 
doses, however, he is most amusing 
and his novelty, wit, and readability, 
to say nothing of his defiance of the 
canons of versification, have been 
able to disarm the criticism even of 
those who think that metre is netre. 


“Absence Makes the Heart Grow Heart 
Trouble,” from I’m a Stranger Here My- 
self, is reprinted here by special permission 
of King Features Syndicate. “There was 4 
brave girl from Connecticut,” from The 
Primrose Path, is reprinted by permission 
of Simon and Schuster. 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 
By Edmond Rostand. 

The last time I was in France a Paris 
newspaper was conducting an inquiry 
to find the favorite character in French 
literature. There was a long list of en- 
trants with whose names I will not 
bother you, for Cyrano was so far ahead 
there was practically no second place. 

What makes him so? Partly, I sup- 

se, the intense sympathy one has 
. anyone whose charm, brilliancy and 

eneral nobility of cheracter is so badly 

Cediennel by something not only 
sad but laughable. He has a tremendous 
big nose. It is difficult not to laugh at 
it. The result is something like that 
when a friend of mine, years ago, was 
the only Italian boy in a tiny Vermont 
village. He learned that he must lick 
any boy who called him “wop.” By 
the time he had licked his way two- 
thirds through the local school he was 
not only universally respected but they 
have admired him ever since. 

Cyrano duelled his way to a like affec- 
tion. Besides, he could and did com- 
pose a poem while using his rapier. 
But the beautiful girl he loved preferred 
a handsome but silly youth who could 
not write her the sort of love-letter she 
wanted. So Cyrano, rising to the occa- 
sion, wrote it for the lad. That, I ad- 
mit, is pur. manc., but isn’t it good 
romance? It has lasted well. 

Better get it in Brian Hooker’s trans- 
lation: this comes in several editions. 


—— —— 


LET THE PEOPLE SING. 
By J. B. Priestley. 

This novel is surely new enough to 
suit the most ardent seeker for some- 
thing just off the press. You won't find 
it yet in your public library, but I hope 
it is put there soon, for it is the book 
we have all been hoping for years that 
Priestley would write. Just a decade 
ago he wrote The Good Companions, 
which delighted two continents with its 
sympathy and understanding of ordinary 
people and artists down on their luck 
anywhere. The Good Companions was 
so generally compared to Dickens that 
apparently the author decided he would 
prove that he could write something 
as different as possible. He did so in 
several novels, and then made a stage 
success with several plays. Now he 
comes back to us with that book we 
wanted: one as nearly like Good Com- 
panions as a book can be that has an 
entirely different plot. This time two 
innocent lawbreakers run for their lives 
and join, for concealment, a sort of 
travelling-show. The show is on the 
point of folding up because it can’t 
get a license to perform in a local hall. 
The Best People of the place think the 
hall should be made into a museum. 
The show-people revolt, the revolt 
spreads to the whole town. The town 
wants to sing its own songs and have 
fun. “Let the People Sing” is the name 
of the ballad that sweeps their cause 
to victory. This is the best boost for 
community singing that I have read, 
but it is far more. It is a social satire, 
good humored but searching. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 








“TEST YOUR VOCABULARY 


By Gretta Baker 


By this time Mrs. Malaprop has become 
a member of the Scholastic family. One 
reader even tuned in “Great Plays” just 
to hear her speak in The Rivals. See wheth- 
er you can set her right on the following 
sentences. 

I. “Pinocchio” is a triumph in eman- 
ated cartoons. 

2. Do you know the deviation of the 
word “sabotage?” 

3. After the storm subsided, the work 
of say age began. 

4. In spite of disapproving glances 
from the chairman, the speaker diluted 
for an hour on bureaucracy in government. 

5. “My client,” said the lawyer, “com- 
plains of recrimination in the selection of 
jurors.” 

6. This book is repeat with helpful 
suggestions on gardening. 

The child’s fear of punishment is a 
determined to his progress. 

8. It is said that Lincoln was a master 
of the antidote. 

9. Here is sufficient evidence to ex- 


aggerate the watchman from all blame in 
the building fire. 

10. The spirit of Finland has so far 
proved invisible. 

1l. The ratification of slums is a press- 
ing social problem. 

12. Gandhi hopes to check an insipid 
revolt in India by winning concessions 
from Great Britain. 

13. This man obtained a passport un- 
der a consumed name. 

14, The Posetiont is resident about 
discussing his plans for 1940. 

15. This new evidence should dissolve 
my friend from all guilt. 

16. If you want a job in this store, 
apply to the personal manager for an inter- 
view. 

17. Senator Brown is accused of colli- 
sion with enemies of the government. 

18. Do you imitate that I am responsi- 
ble for this accident? 

19. Grandfather left a behest of five 
thousand dollars to his niece Ethel 

20. The prisoner pleads guilty to ex- 
horting money from job holders, 





ENGLISH HELPS 





DO YOU REMEMBER? 
An English Quiz 


Can you identify the subjects of 
these five ditties and then answer 
the five problems too? 


1, For his story’s good measure 
(The kindly old spoofer! ) 
He buried a treasure 
The pirate and crew for. 


. Your foibles he’s lam- 
Entably likely to slam, 
And his greatest ambition is 
To write rhymes worse'n this 
un is. 


By an apostrophe s 
In the name of each lad 
- They show that each son 
Is the son of his dad. 
(Yes, it does sound quite mad.) 


. She wept, and the prof changed 
The quiz—not quite sporty, eh? 
Well, you'd better not try it 
In the year 1940, say. 


. Though he flourished his rapier 
While a rhyme off he tossed, 
By a more gallant gesture 
His lady he lost. 


6. Just to show that you did “get 
the point”—what do you think is the 
topic sentence of the last paragraph 
of that article? 


7. Whether we spell by eye or 
ear, are we more likely in a hundred 
years to have changed the — 
or the pronunciation of the wor 
subtle? 


8 You may have thought this 
morning that you were dilating your 
coffee with cream, but were you 
really diluting or deleting it? 


9. One proof that Heifetz is a 
great artist is (a) his unusual love 
for little children, (b) the beauty 
of his fingers as he plays, (c) he has 
attained such sheer mechanical per- 
fection, (d) he has achieved such 
mastery of his craft that he knows he 
will never completely master it. 


10. Is it true that (a) Charles’ 
Uncle Randolph was trying to make 
a homesick little boy happy, or (b) 
Charles’ ancestor was a pirate, or 
(c) Emmanuel Ginsberg was a vil- 
lain of the deepest dye? 
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Artist’s Portrait 
(Concluded from page 24) 


hearing it as the composer hoped you 
would hear it, unconscious of any instru- 
mental barrier between you. It is given 
to only a few artists in any — 
to achieve this selfless perfection of 
communication; and Heifetz is one of 
those elect few. 

To give an idea of the man himself 
is not so easy, chiefly because he has 
so few eccentricities that would make 
picturesque reading. Two trivial mem- 
ories of him may give you a vague pic- 
ture of him. One is of a late party at 
Neysa McMein’s studio, back in 1923, 
I think it was, when Jascha, about four 
in the morning, played as I have seldom 
heard him or anyone else play in con- 
cert. I told him so, and he explained. 
“I was using the Strad tonight, and 
she’s never played so well as since I 
bought the Guarnerius. You know, she’s 
jealous!”—and half believed it. The 
other is a recollection of Jascha, back- 
stage at an absurd revue a crowd of us 
were putting on for charity — Jascha, 
with his music stand propped up in the 
wings, jostled by sepdaede, tripped 
up by electric cables, nervous but de- 
termined, playing unaccompanied off- 
stage music for a burlesque melodrama 
with the devotion and earnestness that 
he would have given to a command 
performance before royalty. 

There, exemplified, are what to me 
are his two most striking characteristics: 
a simplicity and directness that are al- 
most childlike, and a complete serious- 
ness about his art. He gets along won- 
derfully with children. Not that he is 
a head-patter. For all I know, he may 
not even care much about them. But 
he meets them on an equal footing, and 
they accept him as an equal. A chil- 
dren’s salnies figured prominently in 
the story of his picture (an amazing 
aggregation, by the way, recruited and 
trained in Hollywood by a devoted 
Russian musician named Peter Merem- 
blum). When Heifetz first saw and 
heard them on the screen he refused 
to believe that they were doing the 
actual playing, and had to be taken to 
hear them in person before he could 
be convinced. The studio heads had 
hoped to induce him to appear with 
them on the screen, and spent anxious 
hours debating the most diplomatic way 
of asking him to do so. When he had 
heard the youngsters, he asked to be 
allowed to play with them. 

I was on the Goldwyn lot the morning 
that he finished his part of the picture. 
Just before he left he asked to have the 
orchestra assembled so that he could 
say good-bye. He made no speech, 
spoke no word of praise. Instead, he 





called every child over and gave him— 
or her — a picture of himself, auto- 
graphed to that child; a gift from one 
artist to another. 

Just now I mentioned that seriousness 
of his approach to music. I have never 
known a musician with more complete 
artistic integrity. He will rehearse for 
hours to prepare for a benefit concert 
whose audience would be satisfied if 
he came out and played Pop Goes the 
Weasel. During the shooting of They 
Shall Have Music he wore out even the 
fatigue-proof studio crews with his 
patient and tireless “Let’s shoot that 
again.” Nor have I ever known a musi- 
cian with less of the show-off element 
in his make-up, or less conceit. He 
knows he is good—why shouldn’t he? 
But he has reached the point, I think, 
that every great artist, creative or in- 
terpretative, must reach; the point 
where he has achieved such mastery 
of his craft that he knows he will never 
completely master it. He plays the violin 
so well that he knows what a lesser artist 
will never know: how good violin play- 
ing might be. And so, as he nears his 
forties, he is still learning to play. He 
has only one rival, one violinist whom 
he is trying to beat: Jascha Heifetz. 





Reprinted from The Well Tempered 
Listener, by Deems Taylor, by permission 
of Simon and Schuster, Publishers. 





Key to “Do You Remember?” 


Uncle Randolph 
Ogden Nash 

The Frisians 

Maud 

Cyrano de Bergerac 
Second sentence 
Pronunciation 
Diluting 

(d) 

10. (a) 


PENQUP ONDE 





Key to “Test Your Vocabulary” 


1. emanated should be animated 
2. deviation . derivation 
< died O° aaa 
5. recrimination “ “ discrimination 
6. repeat “ “© replete 

7. determined “ “ deterrent 
8. antidote ~ “ anecdote 
9. exaggerate “ “ exonerate 
10. invisible “ — ™ invincible 
ll. ratification Wok “ eradication 
12. insipid “ © incipient 
18. consumed “-  ® assumed 
14. resident “ © reticent 
15. dissolve “ © absolve 
16. personal ag “ personnel 
17. collision - * collusion 
18. imitate “ © intimate 
19. behest = © bequest 
20. exhorting “ © extorting 
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Literary Leads | 


TO THE RESCUE 
In his Handbook of English (Whittlesey 
House), Dr. Clarence Stratton has set about 
answering many of the questions we all 
have to ask about problems of speech, writ- 
ing, grammar, spelling, and pronunciation 
of words and phrases in our language. The 
author covers literary and grammatical 
terms, slang definitions and many other 
questions, and always with the point of 
view of American usage. We know how 
helpful and useful this volume will be, be- 
cause back in 1936 we published a series 
of Dr. Stratton’s columns in Scholastic, se- 
lected by the author from the contents of 
what eventually turned into this book. 


COOPER CELEBRATION 

As part of the celebration of the James 
Fenimore Cooper Sesquicentennial, the 
New York State Historical Association has 
announced an essay contest open to all high 
school students in the state of New York, 
with prizes amounting to $250 in cash and 
a free trip to the Sesquicentennial Celebra- 
tion to be held in the village of Coopers- 
town, New York, late next August thrown 
in. Any student in a New York secondary 
school, public, private or parochial, is eli- 
gible. Subject of the essay: “Leatherstock- 
ing and the American Spirit,”—based of 
course on Cooper’s famous Leatherstocking 
Tales. Your principal has all details and 
tules, including pm date, length of 
essay, etc. 
WELLS AND THE FUTURE 

“Mr. Wells, in this world gone mad, can 
you foresee where you will be ten years 
from now?” some one recently asked the 
famous English author who likes to take 
looks into the future. “Ten years from 
now,” answered H. G. Wells, “one of two 
things will have happened to me. Either I 
shall be dead, or I shall have been locked 
up in an asylum for the sane!” 


BOOK REVIEW 

In the Selected Letters of Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, just published by Macmillan, 
you'll find a letter in which the poet writes 
a friend: “I have just finished Wuthering 
Heights, by Emily Bronte, and feel as if I 
had digested a thunder-storm. It is a book 
of genius, but not the kind of genius that 
makes men grand. Read it when you feel 
dangerously cheerful and tell me what you 
think of it. It is crude and even amusing 
in its workmanship; clearness and elegance 
are left out, but there is force enough to 
run a saw mill.” 


REACTIONS, PLEASE 

Dr. Heinz Liepmann, author of the auto. 
biographical story “Thank You, America, 
which we reprinted in the February 12 
Scholastic, called to see us the other day, 
which gave us the opportunity of telling 
him how deeply moved we had been by 
his experiences in and reactions to this 
country, as told in that story. He told us 
then that he’d be very interested in hearing 
from Scholastic readers, in knowing what 
the young people of this land think of 
“Thank You, Americal” 
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UNCLE RANDOLPH’S 
BURIED TREASURE 


by Dan Wickenden 
er summer Charles went back to Seawater to put his grandmother's 


house in order before it was sold. He expected to feel depressed: 

the air smelled ancient and sterile, the furniture looked ghostly 
under sheets furred thick with dust, and the garden had fallen into a desola- 
tion of weeds; but in the end he stayed an extra week, until the memory 
of his only other visit, and the brief sojourn of Uncle Randolph, had become 
complete in his mind once more. 

It began with the picture of a small boy, himself at seven or eight, kneeling 
in the window of the upstairs hall with his nose-pressed to the glass. Rain 
fell outside; rain had been falling for days and the small boy was bored 
and unhappy. His grandmother was so very old that she found it difficult 
to believe he existed, except when he made a noise; his parents were thou- 
sands of miles away in a place called Europe, and it seemed improbable 
to him that they would ever return. 

The small boy kneeled in the window for a long time, watching the rain, 
until at last he was diverted by the appearance of a man who walked briskly 
under the wet trees across the road. He was a short stout man, carrying an 
umbrella and a suitcase, and he bounced a little as he walked: there was 
so much gaiety in his movement that Charles was irritated and made a face 
at him through the window. 

Immediately the stout man halted and gazed across the street, angrily, 
Charles thought, drawing back from the window. He stood with his fists 
clenched in fear, and watched as the umbrella waved about uncertainly, 
made up its mind, and floated across the street with the stout man trotting 
beneath. The gate clicked, footsteps sounded on the flagged walk, in the 
depths of the house a bell jingled. Then there was a long silence, until 
Charles became more curious than frightened. He crept to the window, 
inched it up, and leaned out to discover what had happened. 

At first he could see nothing but the rain and the dripping shrubbery, 
but suddenly the umbrella bobbed out backward and there the stout man 
was, staring up, with raindrops hitting his spectacles and draggling the 
long black ribbon attached to them. Charles clutched the curtain tight and 
almost pitched head foremost on top of him; at last, because he could think 
of nothing else to do, he made another face. 

This gave the stout man pause; he continued to gaze up through the 
falling rain at Charles. Then he made a face at Charles. 

Charles smiled, and the man smiled. He swept off his hat and bowed 
very low, with the umbrella wilting over his shoulder like a monstrous 
black flower, 

That was Charles’ first memory of his Uncle Randolph. 

The next time he was sitting on the beach in the sun, building a sand 
castle and thinking even that wasn’t much fun when there was no one 
around to admire it. 

Presently his Uncle Randolph appeared, coming along jauntily in his 
shiny black suit with the sun flashing on his glasses and the ribbon stream- 
ing in the breeze. Charles felt distrustful: his uncle had mostly ignored 
him since the first afternoon, but had talked incessantly to the old lady, 
Charles’ grandmother, and at intervals had uttered a high shrill laugh, 
snatching the glasses from his nose and waving them in the air, for no 
reason at all, so far as Charles could see. 

Now he opened his eyes wide in admiration. “Well!” he said. “What a 
wonderful castle!” 

Charles merely grunted. 

“Would you mind very much if I helped?” Uncle Randolph asked. 

Charles dug his fists into the sand. “All right,” he said. “I guess you 
can if you want to.” ‘ 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


Uncle Randolph was now so exhausted 
by his labors he could only stand, 
leaning on his shovel and watching 
through the glittering spectacles. 


The castle became enormous. It 
extended over the beach in all direc- 
tions and the central tower was al- 
most as tall as Charles. When it 
was finished they both sat back and 
looked at it dreamily, uttering sighs 
of pride and satisfaction. There had 
never been a sand castle like that 
before, and Charles thought a little 
sadly there would never be one like 
it again. 

“I suppose you wonder why I've 
come here,” Uncle Randolph said 
after a while, but he continued to 
gaze fondly at his handiwork. 

Charles shook his head. 

“To see your grandmother, of 
course. That’s one reason. But,” said 
Uncle Randolph explosively, with a 
noise like a cork popping from a 
bottle, “it isn’t the only reason. Oh, 
dear me, no!” He chuckled; he took 
off his glasses and tapped with them 
on Charles’ knee. “You're bored, 
aren't you?” he said. 

Charles nodded, 


Note: In Social Studies Edition pages 17-28 (English Section) are omitted. 











SHORT STORY 





“You shouldn’t be,” said Uncle 
Randolph, and beamed at him. “And 
do you se why? Because,” he said, 
lowering his voice, “there’s a buried 
treasure in the neighborhood. What 
do you think of that?” 

Charles stared at him solemnly. 
“Where?” he whispered. 

“Ah!” said Uncle Randolph, and 
set the glasses back on his nose. 
“That I don’t know yet. But I mean 
to find out, Charles—with your assist- 
ance.” He nodded his head rapidly. 
“You mustn't tell your grandmother 
I said so, but one of your ancestors 
was a pirate, and he was the one 
who buried the treasure . . . Have 
you looked in the attic for anything 
like an old map? He must have left 
a map behind him. One day when 
your grandmother isn’t around, we'll 
have to find it.” 

Charles wanted to start looking 
right away. He jumped up, but his 
uncle stretched out one hand warn- 
ingly. 

“I must tell you,” he said, “there 
is a certain amount of danger. Be- 
cause, my dear Charles, some one 
else knows about this treasure. A 
thin, squinty-eyed individual by the 
name of Ginsberg, Emmanuel Gins- 
berg. Somehow he has come into 
possession of a duplicate map, and 
once let the news leak out that we're 
hunting for the treasure and he'll 
be there like a shot, with his squint- 
ing eyes, Charles, and a limp, a very 
slight limp, and, of course, the dupli- 
cate map. So you mustn't talk about 
it to anybody. If we're careful, Em- 
manuel Ginsberg will never know.” 

Charles nodded. 

“Emmanuel Ginsberg,” said Uncle 


Randolph, as impressively as he. 


could in his high voice, “is a villain 
of the deepest dye.” 

Charles was sure of it. 

He could remember several days 
after that when he was afraid his 
uncle was never going to say any- 
thing more about the treasure; but 
Emmanuel Ginsberg, with his squinty 
eyes and the slight limp, walked 
through Charles’ dreams, carting off 
the treasure while Uncle Randolph 
stood by, impotently waving his 
glasses. 

At last, however, on a still, hot 
afternoon when Charles’ grand- 
mother was visiting in the village 
and Lulu the cook was busy in the 
kitchen, Uncle Randolph plucked at 
his sleeve and drew him upstairs 
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DAN WICKENDEN 


Dan Wickenden, at the age of 26, 
has one degree (A.B.), one Phi Beta 
Kappa key, one novella, and two novels 
to his credit, not to mention his numer- 
ous short stories. He was born in Ty- 
rone, Pa., but has lived on Long Island 
for several years, first in Flushing, then 
in Manhasset. He started cheerfully to 
collect rejection slips at the age of 
fifteen, and from the best magazines— 
Harpers, Atlantic, Forum, among others. 
At Amherst he specialized in English, 
where he won highest honors for his 
thesis on Laurence Sterne and Virginia 
Woolf. 

When Mr. Wickenden’s novella, 
Journey through Sunlight, appeared in 
Story Magazine in February, 1936, his 
present publishers, Morrow, “discov- 
ered” him, made him one of their 
authors. In the light of the high praise 
critics and readers have given his first 
novel, The Running of the Deer, and 
his brand new one, Walk Like a Mortal, 
the publishers knew what they were 
doing. Mr. Wickenden’s stories have 
appeared in Story, Stage, Vanity Fair, 
Esquire, Good Housekeeping, and now 
here he is in Scholastic. He says that 
“Uncle Randolph’s Buried Treasure” 
is his pet story. 





into the attic, locking the door be- 
hind him. They searched a long time 
in the thick warmth that smelled 
of shingles and camphor and old 
clothes, until Charles was sure they 
would never find the map: there 
were so many trunks, and all the 
trunks were so large. But just as he 
was growing tired Uncle Randolph 
leaned past him, plunging his arm 
deep into a hatbox stuffed full of old 
letters, and said, “Look! Look, 
Charles! What's that?” From under 
the letters he pulled a piece of parch- 
ment and waved it in Charles’ face. 
“Here we are!” he cried, and beamed 
at Charles in the twilight. Dust 
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streaked his face and clung to the 
knees of his trousers; he looked hot 
and distracted, but very happy, 
“Parchment,” he said, gazing down 
at the map, “parchment, Charles, the 
real stuff.” He jammed the glasses 
back on his nose and rolled the map 
into a tight wad. “Till keep it in a 
safe place, and as soon as I’ve de- 
ciphered it, we'll set out.” 

Charles did not sleep well that 
night; in the morning he woke much 
earlier than usual. When Uncle 
Randolph did not appear at the 
breakfast table and Lulu said he had 
gone out in a rowboat before the sun 
was up, Charles was really angry, 
and ran out of the house, down to 
the beach, to see where his uncle 
was. Obviously he must be looking 
for the treasure by himself. 

He appeared presently, rowing 
hard, but Charles stood silent and 
accusing until he had beached the 
boat and jumped out. He was carry- 
ing a shovel, and when he saw 
Charles he looked guilty. 

“Youve been looking for the trea- 
sure,” Charles said. 

“Well,” said Uncle Randolph, and 
tried to hide the shovel behind him, 
“yes and no, Charles, yes and no. 
I've hired a boat, you see, because 
I suspect that the treasure is buried 
on the island out there.” He waved 
a hand at the small island that 
floated half a mile offshore; Charles 
gazed at it with a new appreciation. 
“I’ve been doing a little—a little pre- 
liminary prospecting. I wanted to 
verify a few points that came up last 
night when I was studying the map. 
But see for yourself!” He dropped 
the shovel, reached into his pocket, 
and unrolled the map on the sand. 
“See,” he said, “here’s a cove, here's 
a boulder, and here is the stump of 
an old pine tree. And fifty paces to 
the east, then twenty-five paces to 
the north, and you'll find yourself 
precisely above the spot where the 
treasure is.” He put the map away 
again. “Doesn't it excite you, Charles? 
It's almost within our grasp.” 

“And then we'll all be rich?” 
Charles asked. 

His uncle stooped to pick up the 
shovel. 

“Well—not rich, exactly. No, your 
ancestor was a pirate in a rather 
modest way. But!” he said explosive- 
ly, “a buried treasure is a buri 
treasure, after all.” He beamed at 


(Continued on page 38) 
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T was well along in what must have seemed a 
perfect day to the boys and girls of the Deer 
Isle Band. At 3:30 on an autumn morning they 
had gathered with their instruments to board 
school buses that would take them all the way 
to Lewiston, Mame. The objective of the young 
players was the teachers’ annua! convention, with 
a morning session in the City Hall auditorium 
and an afternoon broadcast from a studio. The 
appearance of the band and the program rend- 
ered, stirring marches and classical selections, 
had brought them many compliments. 


All through the state of Maine these players 
from Deer Island are recognized as splendid ex- 
amples of what can be accomplished by school 
pupils when they are well instructed and fired 
with ambition. 


In due time they began their homeward 
journey, no small undertaking in a round trip of 
260 miles. The two buses, each with a score of 
youngsters, rolled along the highway at good 
speed. No doubt some of the young passengers 
were drowsy after such an experience, but the 
most exciting part lay ahead in the darkness. 
In the forward bus those in the rear seats chanc- 
ing to look back saw the other vehicle swerve 
to the wrong side of the road and head for a 
steep bank and a telegraph pole. It looked like 
the beginning of a fearful accident. Later it was 
found that the driver had been stricken suddenly 
by illness. 


The nearest boy was little Wendell. Davis, a 
lad of ten who plays the clarinet. Jumping for 
the wheel, he turned it to bring the big bus again 
to the right side of the road. But he was too 
small to reach the brake. Betty Knowlton, one 
of the girls, came promptly forward to jam the 
foot-brake and apply the emergency. These ac- 
tions were instinctive and automatic for machine 


Youth Comes Through* 


An Editorial 


age “kids” whose imagination responded to the 
danger. 

There was more han 100 miles to go and it 
was realized that whatever was done must be 
orderly. After consulting with the State Police 
and obtaining the sanction of the Deer Isle 
School Department, Prentis Shepard, one of the 
bigger boys in the band, took the wheel and 
brought his schoolmates safely through. 

The editor of the Messenger, the weekly pub- 
lished in the interest of Deer Isle and other com- 
munities of Penobscot Bay, in recording the inci- 
dent, observes that “the seafaring influence that 
makes one quick to act in emergencies is not 
absent even in the youngsters.” He then goes on 


to remark “there is a lot to this idea of teaching 


the ‘younguns’ how to handle a car.” He also 
snorts at the notion that fooling around with 
music makes a sissy. 

The thesis supported by this happening is 
really the ability of modern youth to take hold 
of a machine and make it serve the interests of 
human beings. Somehow education, which in- 
cludes but is not confined to the subjects offered 
other generations, seems to be helpful in emer- 
gencies. Boys and girls can do a great deal for 
themselves when occasion demands. 

Some of the older folk complain that the com- 
ing generation is not particularly resourceful, 
But it is dangerous to generalize, because some 
brilliant action taken in the nick of time may 
make the commentator look silly. The difficulty 
with youth is more lack of opportunity than any- 
thing else. When the chance offers, the prob- 
ability is that youth will come right through. 


*An editorial by Lucien Price, reprinted from the Bos- 
ton Globe, issue of November 8, 1939, by permission of 
the editor. The editorial staff of Scholastic felt that this 
story would be of the greatest interest to our readers, 
and so made space for it on our regular editorial page. 
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EY, Tommy, bet you don’t 

H know what the big rose said 

to the little rose?” Ginny 

called out when she heard the front 
door bang. 

“Hiya, Bud!” came Tommy's 
reply, as he ambled into the liv- 
ing room. “Come on, Gin. That 
one’s got whiskers. Don’t you 
know any new gag-busters? Such 
ee 
“Well, here’s one.” What Did 
Tweedle-Dum Say to Tweedle- 
Dee?” Ginny asked, looking up 
from the floor where she was 
painting posters. “Let's Go to 
the March Hare Hop. Ha! There. Guess 
I got you that time.” 

“But what's the point? Oh, I see. 
It’s one of your posters. Whose dance?” 

“The G. G.’s. Next Monday, 4 P. M. 
in the Gym. You may be invited . . . but 
I doubt it,” Ginny finished triumphant- 
ly. 
4 “What do you mean—invited? Tickets, 
25 cents, it says on your poster.” 

“Yes, but this is a Leap Year dance 
and a girl has to ask to take you,” Ginny 
explained gleefully. 

“Oh, another one of those,” jeered 
Tommy. “Personally, I'd just as soon 
skip it. This Leap Year business is wear- 
ing me down. All you girls do is use it 
as an excuse to snag a date and then 
the date still pays—and pays. Why, a 
girl asked me to go to a dance last week 
and she didn’t have a dime to her 
name!” 

“Well, I suppose you're just unfortu- 
nate in the type of person you attract,” 
Ginny said in a beautifully tragic tone. 
But she changed it quickly as she saw 
her sister Pat in the hall. “Anyhow, the 
March Hare Hop is going to be swell, 
isn’t it, Pat?” 

“Double swell,” Pat announced, com- 
ing into the room. “It had better be. 
We've had 500 tickets printed, which 
means we've got to ot almost every 


girl in school. Oh, Gin, your Alice in: 


Wonderland characters are wonderful. 
Hi, Tommy. Hope you make the Hop. 
which reminds me, I must call Peg 
Winston and see if she got those date 
directions mimeographed.” 

“Date directions?” Tommy puzzled 
as Pat headed for the phone in the hall. 
“Leap Year has a strange effect on some 
we e. Poor girl. I’m afraid her case is 

opeless . . . Well, Gin, I suppose you're 
guilty of your usual sabotage . . . mean- 
ing the dessert left from fanch.” 

Ginny didn’t answer. She never could 
remember the difference between sabo- 
tage and espionage. Anyhow, she’d 
eaten all the pie! 

oe + . 

The mimeographed copies of Pat’s 
and Peg’s date directions were distrib- 
uted at a special meeting of the G, G.’s 


BOY dates 


the next morning. Pat and Peg had de- 
cided this was a wonderful chance to 
show the boys “a thing or two” about 
dance dates and they wanted to safe- 
guard against the girls’ doing the things 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. 


21. The March Hare Hop 
By Gay Head 








they’d been criticising the boys for. 
Every girl who bought an advance tick- 
et to the March Hare Hop was to receive 
one of the sheets: 


GIRL DATES BOY 
(Look ... before you leap!) 

1. Make your date a week in advance of 
the dance. 

2. Don’t stall with silly questions such 
as “Whatcha gonna be doing the afternoon 
of March 4th?” or “Got a date for the 
dance yet?” come right out and ask him to 
go with you. 

8. Arrange to meet him or, better still, 
call-for him at his home room, at 3:45. And 
be there—on time. 

4. See that he meets all members of the 
hostess committee; and be sure to speak to 
the faculty chaperones, first thing. 

5. Don't neglect him on the dance floor, 
once someone cuts in; he’s still your date! 


GIRL 
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6. If you get stuck, sit one out, then 
start again; introduce him to someone else. 
exchange dances with “a friend.” 
7. Not a word about the killer-diller yoy 
had a date with last night or the night be. 
fore; at the moment he’s the O. and O! 

Ginny’s posters were plastered 
all over school that same da 
and, by afternoon, two hundred 
tickets had been sold and about 
that many dates made. Pat asked 
George Baker and Peg-leg Win. 
ston made a date wit Tommy, 
Tubby Adams worried her way 
through Pub. Sp., Mod. Prob., 
and two hours of “Home Ec” Jah 
before she finally decided to in- 
vite Red Bagby who had been very nice 
and asked her for lots of dates, instead of 
Chip Morton who hadn’t been very nice 
(she thought) or asked her for a date 
in 6 weeks and 3 days. Tub felt that 
virtue was rewarded when she heard 
later that practically every girl in school 
had asked Chip and that Sally (“Son- 
ja”) Henicke had been nosed out by 
Daisy Willard, a Sophomore! Daisy had 
nabbed Chip on the way to school that 
morning. 

Peg pulled the prize trick of the 
week by calling up Tommy the night 
before the dance and asking what color 
shirt and tie he would be wearing. 

“Blue, I suppose,” Tommy answered, 
caught off-guard. “Why—why do you 
want to know?” 

“Oh, I just didn’t want to send you 
talisman roses if you were going to 
wear a pink shirt,” Peg answered glee- 
fully on hung up. 

But, sure enough, a special messenger 
brought a florist box addressed to “Mr. 
Tommy Trotter, Room 406” the next 
afternoon at the end of the final period. 
Tommy said he was sure it would re- 
veal either a bomb or a rotten tomato; 
but, lo, it held a blue cornflower bouton- 
niere, and Tommy wore it to the dance. 
He wasn’t the only one “wearing flow- 
ers,” though; the girls had a flrist’s 
booth outside the gym and did a thriv- 
ing business in 5-cent boutonnieres of 

kinds. 

The “Alice in Wonderland” posters 
lent a gala air to the gym and there was 
a huge crowd. Since the G. G.’s were 
trying to make money enough to enter- 
tain the Inter-City Vocational confer- 
ence in April, they’d economized on the 
orchestra and had Red Nickelodeon and 
Her Band to play. (“Red” was Ginny 
Trotter and she played Tommy Dor- 
sey’s “Starlit Hour” every other record 
—“by special request,” she said!) 

The girls were really on their toes 
and saw to it that every boy there had 
a good time. A special floor committee 
had been appointed to keep things 
nioving and they did their job so well 
there were only a few cases of “stick- 
ers,” but the com. had to reprimand Peg 
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Winston for one of her pranks. Peg 
couldn’t resist the temptation to try 
Oboy Grant's favorite trick—on Oboyl 
She cut in on him, then just as his part- 
ner departed and Oboy was ready to 
take her hand, Peg turned and walked 
away, saying, “Aw, skip it. I've changed 
my mind.” The girls howled with glee 
and most of the boys were glad to see 
Oboy get a dose of his own medicine. 

The dance lasted until six o'clock by 
special permission. As the crowd was 
breaking up. Pat turned to George and 
said, “Will you look at that silly brother 
of mine? He’s making Peg hold his coat 
for him!” 

“Oh, dear,” Peg groaned as she strug- 
gled with Tommy’s coat. “I don’t think 
I ever really appreciated a gentleman 
until now.” 

“Well, if he makes you take him 
home,” Pat called, “stay for supper! It’s 
spaghetti night at our house.” 

“Well, Chip, where dg we go from 
here?” Tommy asked in a loud voice. 
“I vote for El Greco’s for dinner, a movie 
and dancing at the Emerald Inn. Don’t 
let them get rid of us—without the 
works!” 

Next Week: FINE FEATHERS 


What Does It Mean? 


Words and Phrases in the News 


Economic Nationalism — The policy 
followed by a nation when it tries to “live 
alone and like it.” High tariffs are used 
to keep out foreign goods (imports), while 
every possible trick is employed to increase 
sales (exports) to other nations, The goal 
is to make the nation independent of other 
countries — “self-sufficient” — so that few 
products have to be imported. Germany 
has cut her imports of certain raw ma- 
terials by making “ersatz”—substitute— 
products in chemical laboratories. (United 
States History, p. 7 





“Ability to pay” theory of taxation— 
Each taxpayer pays in accordance with his 
ability or the amount of income he has. 
The rich, or those best able to pay, are 
expected to bear the heaviest burden of 
governmental costs. This contrasts with 
the “benefits received” theory of taxation. 
It says that taxes should be heavier on 
tlose who receive the most service from 
the governmnt. But it’s next to impossible 
to tell how much a person should pay for 
the services of the army, navy, or police 
force. Also, should a poor family with 
six children be forced to pay more for 
schools than a rich man with no children? 
(Government and Citizenship, pp. 14, 15.) 

Arbitration (in labor disputes) — The 
dispute is submitted to a board or court. 
There may be voluntary arbitration, or 
the law may force arbitration (compul- 
sery arbitration). Agreement with the 
decision (award) of the arbitrator may 
be voluntary or compulsory. Labor op- 
poses compulsory arbitration because it 
robs it of its strongest weapon—the strike 
—and weakens union influence. 
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16. CAREERS IN BRIEF: ENG 


FIELD: 
“Engineering,” they say, “is the art of 
directing men and controlling the forces 


. and materials of nature for the benefit of 


the human race.” Pretty wide field, boys! 
Not all of the graduates of engineering 
colleges ‘are engaged in ——— ee 
fact as many as half may be employed in 
other kinds of jobs. A good percentage of 
the executive and administrative positions 
in American industry today are filled by 
engineering graduates . . . about twelve 
times as many engineers as non-engineers 
are in these jobs... so... it looks as if 
engineering training gives a mighty good 
background for supervisory positions in in- 
dustry. 


BRANCHES: 

There was a time when engineering had 
only two branches: civil and military! But 
now there are so many different kinds of 
engineering that even some engineers can- 
not name them all, Herc are a few: Elec- 
trical, mechanical, mining, construction, 
marine, industrial, automotive, aeronauti- 
cal, air-conditioning, refrigerating, radio, 
communications, power, power lant, hy- 
draulic, hydro-electric, chemical, design, 
illuminating, combustion, city planning, 
traffic, metallurgical, thermal, ceramic, rail- 
road equipment, acoustical , . . and there 
are more! 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


“The ability to work smoothly with 
others in an organization is the one factor 
the lack of which means unemployability” 
. . . that’s the unanimous opinion reached 
by a conference of personnel workers han- 
dling large numbers of engineers. This 
means tact, open-mindedness, honesty and 
loyalty. (See article on “Social Skill, a Vo- 
cational Asset,” February 19, 1938 issue 
of Scholastic). 

Real ability in mathematics and physics 
. . . plus a kind of hard-headedness that 
relies on facts rather than hunches . . . on 
experience rather than cleverness . . . these 
are qualities needed by an engineer. Skill 
in handling tools may help to make a tech- 
nician . . . and provides a good elementary 
basis. But the engineer needs far more than 
this . . . his is a job requiring judgment 
and the ability to lead as well as follow in 
>. rapidly changing techniques of the 

eld, 


TRAINING: 

A college degree is necessary. Don’t be 
fooled by the statement that many big men 
in industry today have worked up from the 
bench . . . they have reached there through 
years of hard work and study . . . their 
vast knowledge and experience entitles 
them to be there. 

Strangely enough, increased specializa- 
tion within the field has now ms ta nec- 
essary for the student to take a mofe gen- 


eralized college course. It is essential now 
to have thorough training in chemistry... 
physics ... mathematics, now that develop- 
ments in the field are so varied and rapid. 
Training in shop practices has been reduced 
and has been more or less left to the “tech- 
nical” or “trade school.” The engineer is 
finding it increasingly necessary to take 
post-graduate study. 

From the field comes the plea that grad- 
uates receive as much history, economics 
and social studies as possible so that they 
may have a balanced picture of the needs 
of society and of industry as a whole. 


INCOME: 

As in many professions, satisfaction in 
the work must take the place of a high 
income. This is not uniformly true, of 
course; in the executive branches large sal- 
aries are received. An engineer making a 
valuable contribution to his field will be 
paid accordingly. 


FUTURE: 


Today in America we are faced with the 
need of conserving our natural resources 
and of developing them with wisdom and 
efficiency. This is the job of the engineer. 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of M.LT., 
thinks engineers will aid us to solve our 
great national problems of unemployment, 
protection against losses from floods, 
droughts, fires and traffic accidents; utiliza- 
tion of farm products; home building; dis- 
tribution. Industry is looking for trained 
engineers who have cooperative personal 
attitudes; it needs them as executives as 
well as technologists. More and more en- 
gineers are entering the sales branch of 
industry. 


BREAKING IN: 

One engineer says: “A college education 
is not a guaranty of success; it is the best 
insurance we now have against failure.” 
When you look for your first job, forget 
you are a college graduate, advise experi- 
enced engineers. Accept a job on the as- 
sembly line if it is offered. Such experience 
. . . if carried out with keen. observation 
. . . will become of the greatest value. No 
engineer is accepted on his own “say so” 
... everywhere it is “prove... prove... 
prove” yourself as well as your idea or 
product. Show initiative while cooperating 
. . » you may have to start below your 
abilities but you will progress if you have 
“the goods.” Experience is essential. 


READ: 


Engineering Opportunities, by R. W. Clyne, 
Appleton, Century Company ($3). 

“Engineering: A Profession,” The Michigan 
Technic, College of Engineering, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

“Classification of Engineering Positions,” Jobs 
and Careers, September, 1939, Mount Morris, 
Illinois, (25c). 

“The Future of the Engineer,” Donald B. Gil- 
lies, Jobs and Careers, January, 1940, (25c). 

What Engineers Do, by W. D. Binger, W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. City. 





Young Tom Edison 
Mickey Rooney’s New Film 


“7-4 VERYTHING comes to him who hustles while he 
waits,” ' 

This is the way Edison modernized an old maxim, and 
what’s more he made it ring true. Tom Edison was a hustler. 

He was born in Milan, Ohio,.in 1847, but the Edison 
family moved to Port Huron, Michigan, when Tom was 
seven years old. Tom’s older brother, William, and his sister, 
Tannie, went to the village school regularly, but Tom was 
taught mostly by his mother. 

Most of the townspeople thought Tom was “addled”; he 
was always asking “crazy questions” and talking in scientific 
terms most adults didn’t understand. He liked to read ency- 
clopedias and big, thick volumes of science, Even Tom’s 
father couldn’t decide whether the boy was stupid or a 
genius. But Tom’s mother always had faith in him. 

This is the boy about whom M-G-M has made the fine 
new film, Young Tom Edison. Mickey Rooney plays the part 
of “Young Tom,” and does a good job of it. Virginia Weidler 
is also good as Tannie, Tom’s sister. 


l No need for an alarm clock with young Tom Edison around! 

In his cellar “lab” Tom pulls this wooden lever to awaken 
his sister Tannie two floors above. The other end of the rope is 
tied to Tannie’s toe. The funnel (right) is a speaking tube. 


2 In the school cloakroom Tom conducts an experiment, mix- 

ing hydrochloric acid and concentrated ammonia in a pan. 
Lhe result is a great cloud of smoke which brings the towns- 
people running to see “the school on fire.” Tom is expelled. 


Most of Tom’s schoolmates think he is “addled,” but they 
like to listen to his “crazy ideas.” In this experiment, Tom 
gives the town bully a dose of gas-forming Seidlitz powder to see 
if he will float like a balloon. No float, but plenty of burps! 


4 Tom goes into business as a candy-butcher on the train 
from Port Huron to Detroit and soon makes enough money 
to buy a printing-press, which he keeps in the baggage-car. There 
he prints his own papers and sells them at every station stop. 


i ae 


Tom’s main interest is still in scientific 

cides to become a telegraph operator. 
Morse code for years, and the Port Huron operator helps 
get a job in another town. Tom bids his family 





Only Chevrolet has this Exclusive Vacuum- 
Power Shift—80% automatic—only 20% 
driver effort. You. won’t find it on any 
other motor car, regardless of price! 


“THE GREATEST ADVANCE 
SINCE THE SELF-STARTER”’ 
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middle of the sidewalk with the 

air of a red light about to tum 
green, when his geometry teacher came 
along. 

“What's the matter, Tack?” she asked. 
“You look as if you were about to be 
divided by two.” 

“Oh, hello, Miss Integer,” said Tack, 
awakening. “I have to do the shopping 
today. And I’m trying to figure out what 
oranges I should buy to get the most 
for my money.” 

“I’m about to buy some oranges, too,” 
said Miss Integer. “Where were you 
thinking of buying?” ' 

“Well, the Pink Market has Indian 
River oranges priced a dozen for 35c. 
And the Purple Market has the same 
oranges priced 9 for 3lc. I don’t know 
whether I should buy the Purple oranges 
or the orange Purples. I mean .. .” 

“I know what you mean, Tack. The 
Pink Market is cheaper. You simply 
divide the number into the price to find 
the cost of a single orange. Will you 
come shopping with me? I’m going to 
buy some of the apple sauce they have 
on sale, three cans for a quarter.” 

“Hold on, Miss Integer,” said Tack. 
“I wouldn’t buy those. Those are only 
8 ounce cans. You can get the regular 


T= Math was standing in the 





Common Seni in Buying : 


ad 


GROCERY MATHEMATICS 


12 ounce cans at two for 21c and save 
yourself four cents on the deal.” 

“Tack, how clever of you! Did you 
figure that out yourself?” : 

“No,” Tack admitted, “the rt 
boy told me about it. You know, I thi 
they have a nerve charging 2lc for a 
pound and a half of apple sauce.” 

“Why, Tack?” 

“Well, look here at the fruit countér. 
Cooking apples: 3 pounds for 15ce. A 
pound of apples costs only 5c but a 
pound of apple sauce costs 14c. Where 
do they get that stuff?” 

“But Tack, you aren’t paying only for 
apple sauce. Somebody had to cook 
that sauce and can it. They had to pay 
rent and taxes, and gas and electric 
bills. They had to advertise that they 
had apple sauce for sale. They had to 
buy cans, and they had to pay interest 
on the money they borrowed in order 
to buy a-supply of apples. And they 
have to set aside some money to repair 
the roof and to pay the help when busi- 
ness is slow. All of these factors run up 
the cost. The profits of a grocer are 
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PROFESSIONAL 


WATER COLORS 





liant Water Colors. 


- 
For Everyone |G] 


ARTISTS USE THESE 


—and here is how they'll help you! 


In your senior year “graduate” to better water color painting—painting . 
that has the brilliance and harmony of professional work. You can do 
this by using the colors that professional artists use: Symphonic Bril- 
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The Symphonic Color Set consists of 16 round cakes of colors in tin 
dishes—with 6 fundamental and 6 
spectral sequence. This arrangement is so balanced—and the colors are 
so pure in tone—that it is easy to get perfect color harmony, smooth 
blending, and rich tones in your paintings. : 

Complete set-—6 fundamental tones, 6 intermediate tones, yellow o 
light brown, deep brown, black, 1 tube of white—with genuine 
Sable Brush, Ox Hair Wash Brush and hand-painted color chart—only 
$3.00. Refill cakes, 10c each. Order through your favorite dealer, 


A Grumbacher Product 
M. GRUMBACHER 


Manufacturers of Artists’ Brushes, Colors, and Material 
464 West 34th Street, New York 


intermediate tones_arranged in 
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not more than 2% ' of his sales.” 
“Yeah, but my mother can make ap- 
Se ey ees 
ike 14c a pound.” 
" buying any grapefruit to- 
ed Miss Integer. 
“I don’t know what size to buy. They 
have two piles here. They are both the 


sented ste, the clerk says, 
but the size is different.” - 


“How are they priced?” 

“The little ones are cheaper. They 
are 5c each, and the big ones are 7c.” 

“How do you know the little ones are 
wpe 0g asked Miss Integer. 

“The price is different. How else 
would I know?” 

“But the big ones may contain more 
fruit and juice for the money than the 
little ones 

“I hardly think so, Miss Integer. The 
little ones are 4 inches in diameter, and 
the big ones are only 5 inches.” 

“How do you measure the volume of 
a sphere, Tack?” 

“What's that got to do with grape- 
fruit, Miss Integer?” 

“If you know how to measure volume, 
you can tell which grapefruit gives you 
the most for your money.” 

“Oh, I get it. Let's see. Four times 
four is sixteen times four is sixty-four. 
Say, do I have to figure pi in this, too?” 

“No, that won't be necessary. For 
Lang of comparison, you can simply 

gure on the cube.” 

“Five fives are twenty-five times five 
is five and carry the two plus ten. ... 
A hundred and_ twenty-five. SAYII 
There’s nearly twice as much in the big 
ones as the little ones, and the price is 
only 20% higher. . . . Gee, Miss Integer, 


you certainly know your groceries!” __ 
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READERS’ FORUM 








Readers are invited to have their say in this department. Contributions 
should be confined to 300 words. Letters published are the opinions of their 
writers—not the views of the editors. No anonymous letters will be pub- 
lished, but initials or pseudonyms may be used, provided the name and school 
of the writer are known to the editors. Address letters te Readers’ Forum, 
Scholastic, 250 East 43rd Street, New York City. 








I Object! 
Dear Forum: 

Your issue of February 12 contains a 
letter written by Donald Jenkins that 
cannot go unanswered. 

The first objection lies in his state- 
ment: “.. . if we see that England and 
France are being beaten . . .” One 
should never consider a course of action 
based on a conditional word unless the 
condition is at least probable. The de- 
feat of the Allies is possible, but not 
probable. Frederick L. Schuman says 
that the British fleet alone is sufficient 
to check Hitler. Why consider a course 
of action when this defeat may never 
happen? 

Donald’s next statement contains the 
phrase: “. . . our duty to save democ- 
racy.” Haven’t Americans learned their 
lesson yet? Where have we heard that 
phrase before? Neither Donald nor I 
were living in those days, but we know 
that World War Number One was 
fought for democracy. Then why does 
Donald propose to fight World War 
Number Two for the same reason? I 
hate Hitler, too, but I still remember 
that there was a first World War. 

Then he states: should Hitler win, it 
“will make Hitler proud and he would 
think that he could whip the whole 


world.” What of it? There are many 
pages in the Congressional Record to 
prove that the United States is impreg- 
nable to invasion. Hitler could never 
use the British fleet in an attack against 
the United States. Hugh Johnson points 
out that the British would scuttle their 
entire fleet before surrendering to the 
Germans, Isn’t that what Germany did 
to her fleet in the first World War? 
Lastly, Donald says, “I think that 
Europe should be . . . one Federal 
Union and be called the United States 
of Europe.” There are no objections to 
the idea. The objection is to the fact 
that Donald makes the statement as if 
it wete his own. He is not an exception; 
he is typical of many other students 
who say “I think” when they are in 
reality repeating what others have said 
before. Don’t get me wrong. I’m not 
objecting to Donald. I am attempting to 
answer his arguments. 
William Samore 
Central High School 
Sioux City, Iowa 


And So Do I! 
Dear Forum: 
In the February 12 issue of Scholastic, 
a student wrote to the Readers’ Forum 
his opinion that the United States 


’ such a nation as the 


axl el 


FSyour OPINIONS 








should enter the war if England and 
France were being beaten by Germany. 
The reason the student gave was this: 
we have to save democracy for the 
world. 

It is because thousands—even millions 
—of people believe like this student that 
our entrance into the war is inevitable, 
that we will be forced to come into it. 

There is absolutely no reason for 
nited States, sur- 
rounded on both sides by thousands of 
miles of water, to cross that water for 
the purpose of settling other people’s 
difficulties. 

The great majority of people think 
we must stop Germany before she be- 
comes too big. If Germany should 
win the war, which is very unlikely, it 
would take her at least twenty years to 
reconstruct order out of chaos. 

It is time enough then to worry about 
the future of the United States. Our 
school paper used a phrase which, I 
think, Pee this occasion very aptly: 
“Don’t worry about tomorrow; remem- 
ber, today is the tomorrow you worried 
about yesterday.” 

William Stone 
Yonkers High School 
Yonkers, New York 

(The two letters above were selected 
from a score of objections to Donald 
Jenkins’ opinions, stated in our issue of 
Feb. 12. Any further comments?—Ed.) 


Mysterious Document 
Dear Forum: 

In one of your previous issues, you 
offered to publish any signed letter. I 
am accepting this challenge. 

I believe it a crime that a magazine 
such as Scholastic bc allowed to be 

(Concluded on page 41) 





Higgins American Drawing Inks translate your “visions” 
Into permanent, clean-cut lines of drawing and bive-print 


Men of vision, whose creative ideas take final shape in 


ink on paper, choose 


s Inks for their uniformity 


and even flow. For more than 60 years, Higgins Waterproof 

Black Drawing Ink has been the accepted standard through- 

out the world. Perfectly adaptable to either pen, brush or air- 
brush, it will not smudge nor will light, temperature or 
weather fade the permanent brilliance of this jet-black ink, 


In addition to the wa 
Drawing Inks come in 


terproof and soluble blacks, American 
17 lucid waterproof colors, white and neutral tint. 


Specify Higgins on our next order — and ask your dealer for one of the new 


Higgins Color showing Higgins Inke actually 


applied on drawing paper. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 MINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, Wt. Y. 


The Iconoscope (a registered trade-mark 
ef the Radio Corporation of America) 
is the amazing electric eye developed 
by RCA-NBC television to convert light 
values to their electrical equivalents in 
telecasting outside events and studio 
shows to distant viewers. It is reproduced 
here by permission of the Corporation 


HIGGms 
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Buried Treasure 
(Continued from page 30) 
Charles. “His name, incidentally, was 
Roderick the Ruthless. In his modest 
way he was a terror, my dear Charles, 
a terror. The Scourge of Seawater, they 

sometimes called him.” 

Charles expressed a wish to set out 
for the island immediately, but his 
uncle persuaded him to wait until the 
next morning. “We'll start early,” he 
said, “and take a picnic lunch. To- 
morrow morning, Charles, if the weather 
is fine.” 

They stole across the lawn under a 
sky that looked remote and pure; trees 
stood motionless and silence lay im- 
placably on the world as mak nothing 
could break it. The scrunch of their 
feet in wet sand was no disturbance 
in that enormous quiet; the bay 
stretched to the horizon without a rip- 
ple. Charles, in a state of ecstasy and 
terror, scrambled into the rowboat, 
where two shovels and a rusty pickaxe 
lay waiting. He had never been up so 
early before and he felt as though he 
must be still asleep and dreaming. The 
creak of rowlocks and the faint lapping 
of water against the boat were com- 
forting noises, but it was:a long time 
before he dared to look back at the 
shore, and saw that nowhere on the 
wide expanse of sand was there a sign 
of Emmanuel Ginsberg. 

By the time they reached the island 
the sun was well above the trees, but 
no sound came to them from the main- 
land, and the light remained clear and 
innocent: on such a day no squintin 
villain would dare limp forth, an 
Charles, while gazing at the island, 
began to forget Emmanuel Ginsberg. 

They it. on slowly, ten yards off. 
shore, searching for the cove indicated 
on the map. But there were many coves 


and many boulders; from all aspects the © 


island looked the same, a disappointing 
mound of sand and rocks, grown over 
thickly with scrub pine, .beach plum, 
and bayberry bushes. 

After they had been all the way 
round once, Uncle Randolph slipped the 
oars and mopped his face with a dirty 
handkerchief. “Would you like to row 
pol a change,  castgpny he suggested. 

en I can a sharper lookout. 
We seem to va missed it the first 
time. But never mind,” he said, patting 
Charles on the knee, “we'll find the 
right cove sooner or later.” 

Charles pulled hard on the oars; he 
was so pleased with his skill at rowing 
that he was almost disappointed when 
his uncle stood up suddenly and shouted 
out, “There it is, Charles! That’s the 
one!” 

They dragged the boat well up on 
the beach and hid the lunch basket 

















under a bayberry bush, and then 
squatted side by side over the map. 
At last Uncle Randolph reached a. de- 
cision; he walked straight back from 
the boulder with Charles trotting after 
him, pushing away the stiff-twigged 
branches, until, among the sand and 
pine needles and drifted leaves, he dis- 
covered the stump of what must have 
been a larger tree than any now grow- 
ing on the island. 

“This is it, this is it!” Uncle Ran- 
dolph squeaked, and in his excitement 
stamped a heel down hard on the sand. 
He removed his glasses and wiped them, 
blinking his eyes solemnly at Charles. 
The sun was very hot, the pines were 
fragrant all about them, and the as- 
tonishing silence went on and on, so 
that it seemed necessary to talk in 
whispers. “Fi aces due east from 
this “spot.” fat Une Randolph, gaz- 
ing about rather wildly, “and twenty- 
five paces to the north—” He stared 
at the sun, he consulted his watch. “A 
compass,” he muttered, “now why 
didn't-I think of a compass? . .. But 
it doesn’t matter.” 

He swung about and thrust his way 
between the bushes, counting aloud 
and mopping his brow. Branches snap- 

into place behind him; the shiny 
lack suit vanished, but Charles could 
hear the crashings and the rustlings 
still, and his uncle’s voice counting 
breathlessly aloud: “ . . . forty-eight, 
forty-nine, fifty! All right, es, 
come on . . . Now you stand here,” he 
said when Charles had found him, “and 
I'll pace off the rest,” He seemed actu- 
ally to be quivering; the glasses vi- 
brated on i ces al he stared at 
the small boy with his eyes wide open 
and his brows raised. “Midnight,” he 


called bog «gs “it was 
midnight, es, Ww i 
the rua and aap tn in 
ring with flaring pine knots held 
over their heads; and in a year 
were dead, every one of them. 
Only half of them left this 


] 


alive, 





vanes; 
harm us now, or keep his treasure from 


us. ' Twenty-four, twenty-five,” said 
Uncle Randolph. “Here's the spot, 
Charles. Run and get the shovels, will 
you, while I mark off a circle?” 

Charles went quickly and in terror 
back to the place where they had left 
the boat. He did not like being alone 
in the hot silence: even under such a 
bright sun the ghosts of murdered 

irates might rise and bar his way, and 

could not be sure there was nothi 
malicious in the way branches ens 
in his face and scratched his knees, 

It was a great relief to see his uncle 
again. He had cleared the pine needles 
and the dead leaves and twigs away 
from a e circular BF pn of open 
ground, in middle ef which he now 
sat panting; for he had not removed 
his coat. 

“Ah, here you are!” he said, and 
reached his hand _ — 

Th an to dig i iately. 

They = for as while the sun- 
light fell hotter and the pines smelled 
stronger; sand slid back into their ex- 
cavation, it seemed, as fast as they dug 
it out. 

In the end it was Charles’ shovel that 
struck the chest first. At the sound of 
metal on wood he began to dig ina 
frenzy and created a ide which 
half filled the hole again. After that 
they both dug more carefully and at 
“a the ~ Nar gan: complete- 

, and it up. 

- It was quite small but Charles hardly 
noticed that. He banged away at a 
padlock thick with rust and was glad 
that Uncle Randolph was now so er- 
hausted by his labors that he could 
a Pisoni g ao his shovel and 
watchi h — ing s 
tacles. HE want all the 
gloy for himself. 

e padlock broke off and the curved 
cover of the chest lifted easily. When 
he saw what was inside he could not 

for a moment. He turned around; 
he stared at his uncle. 

“There's nothing in it!” he said. “Its 

oe old sand.” His voice 
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T were filled with jewels: 
of Bese rubies, diamonds, cnet 
cascaded flashing into the sunlight, and 
in one box were ancient coins, black 
with the years. And down at the bot- 
tom of the chest he found two ers 
and a small scimitar, also black, 
covered with delicately-chased. designs. 

He sat back, feeling quite numb. 
And then his joy grew too large and he 
began to cry. . 

That was almost the end of the 
episode; the rest was a little confused ° 
in his memory. 

He was lying in his bedroom, many 
hours later, listening to the sound of 
angry voices: his grandmother and his 
uncle were quarreling about something, 
but his head ached so much he could 
not feel worried. 

Then he wondered if the whole thing 
had not been a dream; perhaps Uncle 
Randolph himself had been only a 
dream. But when he sat up he saw 
the scimitar and the daggers, lying at 
the foot of his bed.. He reached out 
and touched them: they felt cold and 
hard, as nothing in a dream could feel. 
Perched on the edge of the bed he laid 
these ancient weapons across his knees 
and tried to heat what the angry voices 
were saying. His head did not ache 
quite so much any more, and presently 
he became really curious. 

But he had to go all the way down- 
stairs into the lower hall, ing the 
scimitar with him, before he could un- 
derstand a word. 

“What harm has been done, what 
harm has been done?” Uncle Randolph 
was squeaking. “A little sunburn, a 
little headache; he'll be all over that in 
the morning.” 

Charles could hear his grandmother 
sniff, in the way she did when he made 
too much noise. “Filling the boy’s head 
with a lot of nonsense about pirates 
and villains,” she said. “No wonder 


he's been looki lately. “If you'd 
ever had any dren of your own, 
=: have known how bad it was for 


“Not as bad,” cried Uncle Randolph, 
“as letting him die of boredom.” 

“And all this trash,” said Charles’ 
grandmother, “this ten-cent-store jewel- 
ry. What are we going to do with it, 
I'd like to know, how are we going to 
explain to him—” 

Here Charles became enraged and 
burst into the room, clutching the 
scimitar against his chest. “It is not 
trash!” He glared at his grandmother, 
who tai with her hand on the chair 
arm, and then stood up. 

“Now, Charles,” ‘an said severely, 
“you must understand—” 

“Don’t listen to her!” Uncle Randolph 

iped, and waved his glasses in a frenzy. 
ou know just as well as I do that it 
was a real treasure, buried hundreds 
of years ago by Roderick the Ruthless. 
You believe that, don’t you, Charles?” 

Charles blinked; as he closed his eyes 
he had a vision of Emmanuel Ginsberg, 
who was certainly real. 

“Yes,” he said. 

Uncle Randolph almost danced in 
his triumph. 

“There!” he cried. “Look at that 
scimitar. There’s nothing fake about 
that, I can tell you, or about those coins. 
He believes it was a real treasure, and 
so do I!” cried Uncle Randolph. “And 
so of course it was!” 

In a trunk in the attic Charles found 
the scimitar; and among the papers in 
his grandmother’s desk was a reCceipted 
bill, yellow with age, from Emmanuel 
Ginsberg, dealer in antiques. He smiled 
and put .it away in his wallet, for it 
occurred to him that all those years 
ago Uncle Randolph, in his own curious 
way, had been telling the truth. 


Reprinted from Esquire, by special per- 
Mission of the editors. 





Edison: Editor 
H= is young Tom Edison's idea 
of a good joke: 

“Let me collect myself,” as the 
man said when he was blown up by 
a powder mill. 

This joke appeared in The Weekly 
Herald (February 3, 1862), the paper 
which Tom Edison wrote, edited, 
and printed in the baggage car of the 
Grand Trunk railroad line between 
Port Huron and Detroit, Mich. 

Only one copy of the Herald is still 
in existence and is preserved under 
glass at the Edison homeplace in 
West Orange, N. J. It is a single 
sheet, about the size of a handker- 
chief, printed in three columns on 
both sides and unfolded. Top circu- 


and Publisher 

lation of the paper was 800 copies, 
500 to regular subscribers and 300 
sold to passengers on the train. All 
the work on the sheet was done by 
Tom and the profits sometimes 
reached $45 a month. 

The entire contents of the above 
issue are reprinted in Francis Tre- 
velyan Miller's biography of Thomas 
A. Edison, published by John C. 
Winston Co. 

. 


Incognito 
The only people who-never seem able to 
escape discovery are female movie stars, 
try as they may to conceal their identity by 
walking up Fifth Avenue at noon in green 
Sects, and leading a tiger cub on 
a ew York Times. ; 
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There’s Still Time to Win 
THE SCHOLASTIC ART CONTEST 


Take advantage ef the opportunity to win 2 substantial 
award and fame for yourself as well. Get yeur entry for 

in soon. You have until March 
16, plenty of time, but you must act now! 


ADVERTISING ARF 


tpeanes iy ‘Seioe’ Bets’ for MNeat Ft 
advertising art. 


PICTORIAL ART 


Forty cash |, $25, $15. Ten fourth prizes of 
50 each for examples of pictorial art. 

Special A 
produ 


ward—Prize winning entries using Tuned Palet 
ets will win an extra award. 
TRY “PRANG” 
TEMPERA 
Commercial artists everywhere use 
RANG” Tempera. Colors are beau- 
tiful, live and brilliant with a 
oo the’ pectesionsls. while Deepering 
your entry for the t. 
Write for Free Folio 


“WINNING ART IDEAS” 


WIN MONEY WITH 
YOUR SNAPSHOTS 


Win fame and money with your favorite 
snapshots! Again in March Argus will 
award the following prizes: 





First Prize . . - $15 

Second Prize . 10 

Third Prize 5 

See Oe ns ke 6 oe 

fer the best photographs taken with 
an Argus Candid Camera 





All prize-winning pictures will also be 
entered by International Research 
Corporation for Scholastic Awards. 
These awards, sponsored by Argus, will 
be as follows: 
First Prize ee ee $50 
Second Prize . a 25 
Third Prize . i ee 15 
Five Prizes of eee 5 
for the best photographs taken with 
any type of camera. Scholastic Awards 
entries must be postmarked by mid- 
night, March 16th. 











prizes in both contests! Open to all 


subject. March contest entries must be 
received by International Research Cor- 
poration not later than midnight, April 
10th. 
Photographic Editor 
SCHOLASTIC 


250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 











OR a sport that has just cut its eye- 
F teeth, softball is doing right well 


by itself. It is the first all-American aay ‘an: 
rie 


game since lotto was invented. You can 
play it with the skill and snap of a Joe 
DiMaggio or with the slowness and 
creakiness of a Stepin Fetchit. It is the 
new American fever, the sport and fun 


of nearly a half million teams and five { 


million players. 








Maybe you recall softball as a poor 44) me! 


relation of baseball. You called it mush- 
ball, indoor baseball or sissyball when 
you played it in elementary school. It 
was a nice safe game, and was to base- 
ball what bean-bag tossing is to bomb 
throwing. 

This type of softball is still the tired 
old business man’s delight. But the real 
softballer will have no part of it. He 
plays a game that is as fast and furious 
as baseball. It is so fast that you daren’t 
blink your eye for fear of missing some- 
thing. Streamlined players field and 
throw with oomph, and run bases like 
fire-engines streaking to a fire. 

Dont let the name “softball” fool 
you. It’s just a carryover from the old 
days when the game was played with a 
mushy elephant ball. Nowadays the 
ball is not much bigger than a baseball 
and hard enough to dent a catcher’s 
nose. For this reason, big-league soft- 
ball catchers wear masks and fielders 
use gloves. 

At the moment, the pitcher is the 
kingpin in softball. He reels off no-hit, 
no-run games the way you roll out of 
bed in the morning. It all started back 
in 1933, close to the border down Ari- 
zona way. A jack-in-the-box named Paul 
“Windmill” Watson developed a knack 
of spinning his arm in windmill fashion 
and releasing the ball like a rifle shot. 

This was bad enough, but to make it 
really tough on the batter along came 
John “Cannonball” Baker of Milwaukee 
with a whirling dervish windup that re- 
leased a bulletlike projectile from out 
of nowhere. This became known as the 
Figure 8 windup and was very mystify- 
ing indeed, arriving unexpectedly like 
a visiting relation. 

The ball was still thrown underhand 
but with such speed that you never 
knew it had been pitched till you heard 
it thump inte the glove behind you. 
Thanks to “Windmill” and “Cannon- 
ball,” pitching improved a thousandfold. 
Today all our star hurlers know how to 
palm the ball and breeze it past batters 
with almost unbelievable speed. Nor is 
speed their only asset. They have 
learned to add a lot of bewildering 
slants, hooks and drops to the ball. 

Since the pitching box is only 40 feet 
away, the ball has become as hard to hit 
as Gene Tunney. Many softball experts 
consider the box too close and would 
like to see it moved back two and a 


Not So Softball 


Except for the Pitching It’s Baseball 


half and even five feet. It’s no rare feat 
for a pitcher to fan 10 or 15 men in a 
game. Roy Burlingame, a Centerville, 
lowa, hurler whiffed 21 men in a row 
last year. And in Houston, Texas, a 
centerfielder played three complete 
games without once being in a play! 
The pitching was so good that the bat- 
ters couldn’t sock a ball past the infield. 

While the pitcher is the head man in 
softball, he is also the bone of conten- 
tion. Big-league softball is more or less 
sponsored by companies who use the 
team as a medium of advertisement and 
building good will. Players wear the 
slogans of commercial sponsors on their 
backs. 

There has developed a barnstorming 
type of pitcher who knows he can draw 
big crowds. He hires himself out to the 
highest bidder, and may sometimes 
pitch for two different teams on the 
same day. His services cost the sponsor 
about $35 a game, and since softball is 
being played somewhere all the time, 
he may clean up between $5,000 and 
$45,000 a year. The latter sum is what 
the famed vagabond pitcher, King Kong 
Kelley, was su to have earned in 
his best year—the most a pitcher ever 
drew, anywhere. 

When crack industrial teams go on 
the road, they play before packed parks 
in every town. They get offers for games 
from coast to coast. Small merchants 
find it not too expensive and to their 
advantage to back teams in neighbor- 
hood leagues. Enterprising teams that 


Soy ae 


can’t find one merchant for a backer go 
out and get ten or more. 

By our tone so far, you would think 
only the boys are playing the stream- 
lined game. But that's not so. There 
are many girls who play a snappy brand 
of softball. In fact George Sisler, who 
pioneered the first softball stadiums in 
St. Louis, uses more girls’ teams than 
men’s in his double-header attractions. 

The girls’ game is much more lively 
than the manly variety. Girls play the 
same rules as men, except that the 

itcher throws the ball and adjusts her 

air from 35 instead of 40 feet. They 
play the game much more intensely and 
argue more. on the close plays. 

Naturally, they worry a lot more 
about how they look than the boys do, 
and take time to powder their noses and 
say “Gosh darn!” when they break a 
carefully manicured fingernail posing 
a fast one. But they play in spikes an 
even do more sliding than boys, Their 
uniforms are eye blinders, consisting of 
rainbow-colored satin blouses and 
shorts, and caps set off at a rakish angle. 

Probably the top girls’ team in the 
country is the Num-Num Girls of Cleve- 
land, who, believe it or not, make pret- 
zels on the side. The Num-Num team 
has won three national girls’ champion- 
ships. Star of the team is Frieda Sivona, 
who throws from like a Joe 
Cronin. The pitcher, M Skorich, is 
the Abou Ben Adhem of no-hit, no- 
run lists. She leads all, having collected 
over 20 of these masterpieces. 
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Readers’ Forum 
(Concluded from page 37) 
published. In the guise of an informing 
news organ, it instills propaganda into 
the souls of the credulous high school 
youth, tomorrow's citizens, upon whom 
it is forced by socialistic young teachers. 
You seem to believe that none of us can 
think for himself, and, judging from 
the fact that you must print explana- 
tions for your cartoons, and judging 
from some of the letters in this column, 
and your “guess who Gay Head is” 
game, it must be true; but a few of us 

can still reason. 

You even put obvious pacifist propa- 
ganda under your so-called propaganda 
expose-column. Why don’t you run an 
expose of the pacifist propaganda going 
out over the world from vast organiza- 
tions of persons who nobly decline to 
fight, tee cowardice. Or perhaps 
an expose of the propaganda’ contained 
in other columns of your magazine,:such 
as your pro-labor notes, or your anti- 
Nazi “news” would be good material. 
Since I am anti-communist (therefore 
anti-administration), and anti-pacifist, 
you will probably call me a Nazi and 
a war-promoter, neither of which is 
scarcely true. 

You would house all laborers in mod- 
ern apartments, regardless of merit. Any- 
one has a chance to work up from the 
bottom, as have Ford and Knudsen, if 
he is intelligent and aspires to succeed. 
People who have money have gotten 
it through merit and work; and there 
is no just reason why they should be 
forced to share what they earn with 
ambitionless, unintelligent, lazy work- 
ers, either through communism, the ob- 
vious means, or through the subtler 
means of a seyenty per cent inheritance 
or income tax, 

If you dare publish this letter, please 
sign a nom de plume. I shall, then, con- 
sider my identity a secret between us. 
Please forward any criticism which this 
may bring. 

L.L. 
Kansas City, Missouri 

L. L. is inaccurate in his statement 
that we “offered to publish any signed 
letter.” You will note in the explanation 
published at the head of these columns, 
that we state merely that “no anony- 
mous letters will be published,” In view 
of the fact that the Forum receives hun- 
dreds of letters, it’s obvious that some 
selection must be made. However, we're 
printing L. L.’s letter in full, and will 
be glad to have comments from other 
readers regarding it. Meanwhile, if L. L. 
is really interested in “thinking for him- 
self,” we suggest he look-up a little 
book, How to Think Straight: The Tech- ; 


nique of Applying Logic instead of Emo- — 


tion, by Robert H. Thouless (Simon & 
Schuster, 1939, $2.00).—The Editors. 





=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 


ART MADE HUMAN 

Have you ever rambled through an art 
gallery and wondered what it was all 
about? Then tune in NBC some Saturday 
night at 7:30. “Art for Your Sake” puts 
new meaning into old masterpieces. It re- 
creates events and scenes of long ago and 
makes each artist an understandable, hu- 
man character. Reproductions of the works 
discussed are available through the Na- 
tional Art Society. 

The Museum of Modern Art in New York 
City holds a treasure of world-famous art. 
Original paintings by Raphael, Titian, and 
Botticelti and sculptures by Michelangelo, 
Donatello, and many others, lent by the 
Italian Government, are on exhibit until 
March 24, If you can get to New York, 
don’t miss this rare collection. You may 
never again have this opportunity, for when 
these masterpieces leave the country, they 
will not return. A recent Italian law for- 
bids export of art. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 

Television scored a hit at the recent 
Westminster Kennel Club Dog Show in 
New. York City. Five dogs lined up before 
two television receiving sets in the arena 
while their masters issued commands be- 
fore the camera in another part of the 
building. Some of the animals were con- 
fused by the weird apparition on the tele- 
vision screen but obeyed most of the com- 
mands as they came over the loud speaker. 
Axel, a Great Dane, was the star performer 
with a perfect score. He seemed to recog- 
nize both his master’s voice and his face 








‘on the 8 by 10 inch screen. 


QUEST FOR PEACE 

A new series of programs “Which Way 
to Lasting Peace?” has started on CBS. 
Chairman of the series is Dr. James T. 
Shotwell of Columbia University who in- 
terviews: outstanding authorities in the 
field of international problems. The pro- 
gram is broadcast every Saturday at 6:30 
P. M. On the same day at 4 P. M. a “Bull 
Session” of students in various colleges dis- 
cusses the same subject. 


ORCHIDS FOR MR. WYLIE 
Were you ever so enthusiastic about 
something that you felt like shouting? Well, 
that’s how I feel about a certain book. 
It’s called “Best Broadcasts of 1938-39.” 
The book is edited by Max Wylie, Director 
of Script and Continuity of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Mr. Wylie has in- 
cluded every type of broadcast on the air 
—play, variety, news, quiz, comedy, and 
many others—and has accompanied each 
selection with a penetrating and informa- 
tive introduction, Each script appears ex- 
actly as it was written for broadcasting. 
What does he consider the best quiz? In- 
formation Please. How about comedy, you 
ask? That's right, it’s Town Hall Tonight! 
But get the book yourself and see if you 
don’t agree it’s orchids for Mr. Wylie! 
(All times listed are Eastern Standard.) 
GRETTA BAKER 





“A ballplayer and 
his Louisville Siug- 
ore like a man and 
his dog—INSEPARABLE 
PALS"—says Jee Di Maggio, 
Famous Yankee run ° 
ger and A, L. Champion last seasor. 


Go to your dealer’s and 

look over the 1940 Genuine 

Autographed Louisville 

Siu » Your favorite ball- 

player’s personally auto- 
graphed bat is among them! Bam 


A7rOL vaso ramous swvecen vesn 900" 
from your dealer or send 5¢ in 
stamps or coin to Dept. 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Louleviiie, hy. 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER BATS 





SOUAW VALLEY, CALIF. 


A linoleum cut by talented John Coulthard of Modeste, 
California. Mr. Coulthard likes the SPEEDBALL Lino- 
leum Cutters for crisp, clean cutting. You can give full 
play te your originality. Scholastic Awards for Linoleum 


OPEEDBAI 


Block Printing are worth while. The COMPLETE SPEED- 
BALL line of cutters, brayers, inks and linoleum are at 
your dealers. Ask for SPEEDBALL materials. 

FREE LESSONS — Write Today 


HUNT PEN CO. 


CAMDEN.N.J. 
Claas Pins 30%, 


Sens 
gold plated, silver, etc. Over 300 designe. 
Write Dept.- METAL ARTS CO.. tac, Rochester, & Y. 
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The Man I Want My Son To Be 


What Traits They'd Like Their Sons to Have 


Famous Fathers . Tell 


By Stuart Chase 
Economist, Author of 
The Tyranny of Words 

All our sons and daughters must 
think straighter than their parents if 
they are going to disentangle the world 
their forebears have left them. I hope 
that these boys and girls will start their 

active lives thor- 

oughly disillusioned 

about slogans and 

verbal principles. I 

hope they will not 

only refuse to fight 

and die for any 

lofty. abstraction, 

. but will even de- 
FSi: cline to waste time 
CHAS arguing about such 

paper spooks, 

Observing the Russian-German pact, 
the hasty disconnecting of the com- 
munist engine from the democratic 
train of cars, the switchings and 
counter-switchings of European _alli- 
ances, has taught many of us a lesson. 
It has taught us painfully what we 
should have learned in childhood—that 
the world does not behave the way 
words behave in our heads, and that 
a mental concept is often a highly un- 
reliable object for devotion. Many men 
of high principle grow so devoted, for 
instance, to a concept of “public owner- 
ship” that they feel a privately-owned 
factory is therefore an evil thing. Others 
are so devoted to a concept of “private 
ownership” that they grow red in the 
face denouncing Grand Coulee Dam. 
Others, of equally high principle, pour 
their emotion into pious concepts about 
the balanced budget, free trade, the 
class struggle, Christian Science, the 
League of Nations; about unionism or 
anti-unionism, semitism’ or anti-semi- 
tism, capitalism, socialism, or spiritual- 
ism. 

I hope our children will have better 
= for their love and devotion than 
verbai concepts. I hope they will k 
cool as they verify lices sak poo 
relationships behind the labels and the 
slogans. Parents and teachers can make 
a special effort to start the next genera- 
tion thinking straight’ We can teach 
these children not to confuse words 
with things, or personify absolutes, or 
pigeonhole everything in fixed classes 
of Right and Wrong, but to distinguish 
degrees of usefulness, relations rather 
than rigid principles. We can help them 
to face the world as it is—ugly, cruel, 
whatever it may be. Only if they see it 
straight can they use their intelligence 
to improve it, 


Scholastic readers will recall the con- 
test in which high school students told 
what kind of parents they hoped to be. 
The winning letters appeared in the 
November 20th issue. Here we give 
you the views of three famous fathers 
on what traits their sons should have, 
to be well-adjusted individuals and alert, 
useful, and responsible citizens. These 
articles are reprinted from Parents’ 
Magazine by special permission of_the 
editors. They appeared in the February 
issue of Parents’ Magazine as a part of 
symposium on the same subject. One 
of the contributors was Howard Spring, 
author of the novel, My Son, My Son! 
the moving picture version of which is 
being released by United Artists. 

Among the other contributors to the 
symposinm in Parents’ Magazine were: 
Richard Crooks, Metropolitan Opera 
and radio tenor; George Antheil, Ameri- 
can composer; Lewis Perry, Principal of 
Phillips Exeter Academy, N. H., and J. 
Edgar Hoover, Head of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation (chief G-man)— 
who, incidentally, is not a father. 

Here is a brief excerpt from what J. 
Edgar Hoover wrote that he would ex- 
pect of a son: “I would wish him to be 
loyal to his country, to his family, to his 
associates and, above all, to his ideals. 
I would want him to realize that nothng 
in life can be truly gained without pay- 
ing the equivalent price and that hard, 
intensive work is necessary. I would 
want him to acquire the habit of indus- 


try, so that he might realize that re-, 


gardless of any native gifts he might 
possess or not possess this willingness 
to sacrifice time, pleasure and comfort 
would bring him practically all the re- 
wards that society has to offer.” 





By Theodore Roosevelt 
Public Official, Explorer, Author 
You ask me to write on the man I 

want my son to be. That is both dif- 
ficult and simple in my case, for I have 
three sons, all of them grown, and I 
want them to be exactly what they are. 
In fact, I have no 

intention of offer- 

ing to trade any of 

them with anyone. 

First of all, I 

would want any 

son of mine to be 

a good American, 

and by that I mean 

2 to love this coun- 

and what it 

ROCHE VERE. stands for, to love 
it even if it went against what he be- 
lieved. My father one wrote me, “Noth- 
ing has made me more conscious of 
=. wee of our le than 
what has happened lately; and 
I, Ted, love, this Soatian ind des no 
more change our allegiance than a man 


By Thomas Parran 
Surgeon General, United States 
Public Health Service 
Like most fathers, what I wish most 
of all for my sons is that they might 
start where I leave off—that in some 
way they might be able to face the 
problems and take advantage of the 

Sain of 

ife without the 

necessity of finding 

out almost every- 

' ag. that counts 

by the costly trial- 

and-error. method; 

that they need not 

make them- 

selves the mistakes 

I have made. Since 

this is impossible, 

since each generation of man adds to 

the complexity of machines and tech- 

niques, bet man himself must begin 

from the beginning in each generation 

to learn how to use them and how to 

deal with his fellows, the man I hope 

my sons will be should have these qual- 

ities if they are to play full parts in a 
changing world: 

They should be physically as healthy 

and mentally as sound as the conscienti- 

ous ma 2 of present scientific 

knowledge makes possible. They should 

have free minds use of sure 

to a really liberal education; they should 

be fearless because of their confidence 

in religious truths. They should have 

enough imagination to be realistic about 

the pity and misery of the world; they 

should be practical enough to know 


that without vision the people perish. 
They should have some skills, be they 
great or small, which will erable them 


to pay their way in the world by useful 
work; they should care enough about 
their fellow men to wish to use their 
skills for the benefit of more than them- 
selves. These are the things I hope for 
my four sons. It reduces to this, that 
I hope each may be a better man than ° 
I am, and their generation a better one 
than mine. 


can change his mother. What we must 
do, therefore, is to continue to work to 
persuade our people to what we think 
is right.” 

Next, I would want him to be manly, 
and by m I mean both brave and 
entle. I would want him, of course, to 

a worker, not a drone. Finally, I 
would want him to have a good sense 
of humor to help him over the rough 
spots and give him a sense of propot- 
tion. 








[LAUGHS ] 


Can’t Tell 

A lady visitor to the Picasso exhibition 
at the Modern Museum got taken with the 
giggles in front of the work entitled “Seated 
Woman.” Finally regaining her composure 
and wiping her eyes, she said to an at- 
tendant, “Well, can you tell me where the 
woman és in this ? Where's her 
head?” “I’m sorry, Madam,” the fellow 
said, courteously, “but we are not allowed 
to give out any information.” 


Sour Note 


A man called for information at the tele- 
phone office. “I want to s to Mr. Dill,” 
he said. The operator asked, “Is it ‘B’ as 
in Bill?’—and he answered, “No, ‘D’ as 

in pickle.” 


Info, Please 
“Do you mind if I borrow your tweed 
coat?” 
“Certainly not. But why all the formal- 
ity of asking permission? 
“Oh, I can’t find it.” 


He: “Well, aren’t you going to kiss me?” 
She: : 
He: “Well!” 
She: 
He: “Say, are you deaf?” 
She: “No; are you paralyzed?” 
—June Jack 


Stop Us If 


John simultaneously with Jane 

Did scale the eminent terrain to apprehend 
a demijohn of aquaeous element. . 

But John inverting toward the plain, 

Sustained concussion of the brain 

The revolutionary fall of Jane was conse- 
qos —The Scribe, Oakland, Cal. 








This Week’s Cover 


Here we see the White Plains (N. Y.) 
High School Band in action, as they march 
down their athletic field. Organized over ten 
years ago, it is now composed of 75 mem- 
bers. In their orange and black uniforms 
with military capes, the players add color 
as well as music to White Plains football 
games, out-of-town and on the home field. 

The drum major is William Barrett. Di- 
tectly behind him, from left to right, 
march Jack Hearly and Bert Barber, trum- 
ce and Evelyn Dickie, with the bell- 

e. 











YOUNG MUSICIANS & minpens: Save 

t Music and Earn Pock: y for yourselves 

Y ano, violin, saxophone or vocal). “ne 10 cents 
sraried i 25 cents. oe. Sates =. hae yf ome. 

iio, “103 W wiltow AV AVE R ht. a ‘JAMESTOWN, 
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Our “First Line of Defense” 

Today’s Events in the Light of History, 
by Henry Steele Commager 

The Two Irelands: Ulster and Eire .. . 

Behind the Headlines: Can the Oslo 
States Stay Out of War? 


Democracy: Its Essentials and Its 
Problems: What Kind of Taxes?.... 


Maud Was a Glamour Girl, edited by 
Richard Lee Strout .... 


Do You Get the Point? by Ruth Strang 

Portrait of an Artist, by Deems Taylor 

Do You Spell by Eye or Ear? by How- 
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Boy Dates Girl, by Gay Head 

Not So Softball 
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terial printed in the Teacher 
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Have you read 
“DON’T BE DOPEY’’? 


You can get a free copy from 
your Gym Instructor—be sure 
to ask him for it today! 


He can secure copies of this 
booklet by writing this maga- 
zine. 





Schools 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 
DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Edu- 

cation 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising De- 
sign, Illustration, Industrial Design, Interior 





ign 
38 Studios 90 eg came 53d Year 
Catalogue upon 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, B’kiyn, N. Y. 


SUMMER CLASSES @ 


* A R @JULY 1 - AUGUST 23 

Special Methods Courses for 
art and other teachers. ig cong Sag -Project 
classes in Commercial Art, Dress gn, Interior 
Decoratin Industrial Design, Painting, etc., for 
everyone. Vaid out in 2-week periods to fit vacation 
plans. Write for catalog. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
18 $. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Suite L-31 


Physical Education—Girls 


o- ot 
RGE NT PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
of Boston University 
4-yr. degree course in physical and health education and 
recreation. py major. 5 months’ instruction 
m land and water sports at Peterborough, N. H., camp 
included. Modern dormitories. 6Uth yr. Catalog. Ernst 
Germann, Dean, 44 Everett St.. Cambridge, Mass. 























S logue of Schoo! 
mig and Club Pins and Rings. 
=a Pin No. C16 Silver Plated 
¥ $2.00 doz. Gold Piat- 


ed $3. 
Silver $3. 
No. R623 gale f iver 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & — co 
112A Fulton Street New Y 


3000 BOOKS OF LEISURE 


THE HOBBYISTS’ HANDBOOK 
Comprehensive 64-page bibliography on recreation. 
Over 200 subjects. Whatever your hobby you will 
find from one to 100 books listed here. Invaluable 
reference book. Price 10 cents. 

20 45 numbers of LEISURE — $1.00 
Bound volumes — $2.00 each 


LEISURE—Book Department 
683 Atlantic A " Boston, Mass. 
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SOM? BOX DERBY f ACER 


4 The All-American Soap Box Derby has long been called “the gi 
a cash prize amateur facing event in the world.” It is, however, far more 
In the seven years of its sponsorship by Chevrolet and leading news- 
and papers throughout the country, the Soap Box Derby has become a p 
erful influence in shaping the characters and lives of America’s youth. 


Thousands upon thousands of boys—in designing and building 
Tee trip cars, in testing them and racing them, in winning and in losing—he 


and the prize awards. That thing is the spirit of fasr play. These thow | 
sands upon thousands of boys have learned to play the game . 
res the rules. In short, they have learned true 

at Akron a pce: 


than which there is no better foundation for good citizenship. a 
—From 1940 Official Rule Books 


oe 


ined something of far greater value to them than a mere 
to finals tn waa. Tha The tho 











ALL-AMERICAN SOAP BOX DERBY AWARD ad CHAS. M. HIGGINS MEMORIAL AW p 


Special prizes are offeréd by the Chevrolet Motor Divi- f . Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc. offers Intermediate aod Ai 
ste - the 8 of first, second, and third places in “ : ; er ee agg aap Prizes for the b . = 

iggins All-American Soap. Box Derby Racer design Derby Racer. First prize, $25; second prize, $15; chitd 
competition. Winners will attend the 1940 finals at Akron, prize, $10; five honorable mentions of :$2:50° ah. 
Ohio, in August as the guests of the Chevrolet Motor Div. SEG GINS specifications see the October 9th issue of! 





Complete details are in the October 9th, 1939, issue of Scholastic. If you do not bave « copy, write today to 
Scholastic, 250 East 43rd Street, New York. Entries mat be postmarked not later than March 16, 1940. 





